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Knowmanship —the professional partner for prime contractors 





There are associate contractors—and 
then there are associate contractors. 
What a difference it makes in the 
over-all ““prime’s”’ 
project when an associate has the 
necessary experience and capabilities 
to fit into the “team” picture 
smoothly—and to carry out his 
responsibilities efficiently. 
KNOWMANSHIP is our word for 
describing Eclipse-Pioneer’s unique 
qualifications in these areas. KNOW- 
MANSHIP stands for the critical com- 
bination of technical knowledge, 
experienced management and special- 


success of the 


IPSE-PIONEER 


ized craftsmanship that we offer 
prime contractors. 
Consider the supporting facts: 

. over forty years’ experience in 
developing and manufacturing high- 
precision, airborne sub-systems and 
components . . . management experi- 
ence under the Weapons System con- 
cept dating back to the very first 
such contract awarded and including 
association with such “primes” as 
Convair (for the Air Force), Martin 


(for the Army), and Douglas (for 
the Navy). 

Backing up this proved experience 
and management ability are the 
physical resources needed ‘‘to get the 
job done’”’. These include over 9,500 
skilled people and more than 1.1 
million square feet of plant area. 

In short, we offer you professional 
partner KNOWMANSHIP in advanced 
aircraft and missile sub-system devel- 
opment and production. Our repre- 
sentatives are at your call wherever 
and whenever you have a project to 
discuss. 


69% of E-P’s procurement dollars 
go to small business. 


end” 
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Lacrosse, U.S. Army’s most accurate surface-to-surface missile 


— developed and produced by Martin 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


OUR NEEDS IN WEAPONS 


@ Let me add my enthusiastic and con- 
gratulatory Amen! to your February 
editorial, “Who Said Barnum Was 
Right?” and to voice the no doubt he- 
retical observation that there are probably 
more persons than one who are capable 
of sound determination of the country’s 
needs in weapons. 

Cot. Frep C. Dyer 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


USE WELL-DEFINED FEATURES 


@ As an officer who might be called 
on to adjust fire in the absence of an 
artillery observer, | have a question re- 
garding “How Accurate Are Our Maps?” 
by Jacob Skop in the February number. 

What did Mr. Skop provide except an 
article on maps? Let us go back to the 
problem: inaccurate artillery fire and the 
rule of thumb that Captain Gunner de- 
vised. Wouldn’t another paragraph, or 
better pe , another page giving a 
more exact explanation and a procedure 
for the non-artilleryman be in order? 

It would seem that for an artilleryman 
to make such stupid errors as were made 
in the article would be serious grounds 
for command investigation. For a signal 
officer who had to direct fire it would be 
excusable, but the article did not spell 
out the cure. 

Lr. Cor. Witu1aM A. Foote 
San Diego, Calif. 


ON DELEGATING ARTICLE 15 


@ | fully agree with Captain Bashore’s 
proposals to delegate the punitive powers 
of Article 15 [January] down to platoon 
and squad leaders. Too often the ap- 
proach to abuses of authority has been 
to withhold or limit that authority. A 
more positive approach would be to 


eliminate those leaders, officer or non- 
commissioned, who cannot properly ex- 
ercise the authority vested in the position 
or the rank they hold. 

The delegation of certain nonjudicial 
punitive powers to squad and platoon 
leaders cannot help but improve disci- 
pline and the prestige of the noncom- 
missioned officer. Those who argue that 
we can have good discipline under exist- 
ing regulations miss the point. We need 
better, more deeply ingrained discipline 
—discipline under all conditions—not the 
kind that depends upon the presence of 
an officer. Quick, on-the-spot, and legal 
application of punitive powers to minor 
offenders by the immediate noncommis- 
sioned leader will go a long way toward 
achieving this. 

Captain Bashore’s proposals deserve 
serious study by those who have the 
power to change the current system. 

Capt. A. W. SINGLETARY 


APO 177, New York, N. Y. 


REPRIMANDS “THE REPRIMAND” 


@ The article “The Reprimand” in your 
February issue is a blot on the escutcheon 
of Army. How can you print such 
sadistic trash? The author calls himself 
a soldier and a sociologist. His article 
would get him a flunking grade in both 
departments from any self-respecting 
sociologist or soldier. 

I thought at first the article was a 
satire intended to condemn the type of 
brutality (mental or physical) of the 
From Here to Eternity era. | still can’t 
believe he means it. The sad part is that 
many readers will believe it, merely be- 
cause you published it—and because we 
lend credence to the utterings of “edu- 
cated” and “cultured” people. 

I’m sure that the Captain’s hobby is 
still what it must have been in his 
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spring 
*is the best construction of all 
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*exclusively uses Vat Dye, assuring 
a uniformity of color brightness 
and best fade resistance 


*has the best appearance after 
many many washings 


*the Lockstitch sewing gives longer 
and stronger wearing 


*has the least shrinkage 
For only a few cents more, you 
get a fatigue cap that outlasts 


any other brand 5 times longer 
—and the Spring-Up is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed! 
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specify size and number. 
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youth: tearing wings off butterflies. 

My research indicates that about 95 
per cent of all reprimands do more harm 
than good. All we need to raise it to 100 
per cent is to adopt the author’s formula. 

The article can serve one useful pur- 
Please offer it to all officer and 
noncommissioned officer schools as a bad 


pose. 


example for a lecture on how not to 
reprimand. 

Lr. Cot. 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


® Believe me when I say that “The 
Reprimand” does no good either for the 
Army, our Association, or the members 
of AUSA. 


No one 


Cuaries F, Austin 


will deny the place of a 
reprimand as a necessary part of exist- 
ence. However, a leader more properly 
places emphasis on positive leadership 
traits as a means of obtaining order and 
discipline. 

The coldly analytical approach recom 
mended by the author—the period of 
anxious suspense, the setting of the stage, 
the lulling into the false sense of se 
curity, the traumatic attack—these things 
smack of too much relish and pleasure 
rather 
than the problem of trying to make a 
good soldier out of This is 
further indicated by referring to the 
event as a 


on the part of the reprimander, 
a poor one. 


“ceremony.” 
[his article provides grist for the mills 


of those who mean no good for the 
Army, or the armed services. It probably 
ranks along with that Air Force manual 
which included instructions on how air- 
man should wash officers’ dogs. 

However, I did enjoy the clear-cut 
description of the “functional budget” 
by Mr. Stevenson. It is something which 
vitally affects all of us. 

I also appreciated Mr. Skop’s article 
on maps, which gave me information 
about maps I never received in the many 
courses in map reading I’ve had through- 
out the years. 

Lr. Cor. Racpxu N, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


@ A couple of years ago, Captain Roger 
W. Little wrote a long piece on the 
modern mass army [“Solidarity is the 
Key to the Mass Army,” February 1955], 
complete with soldiers, interchangeable 
and pre-digested, in which it seemed to 
me he drew a few false conclusions easily 
done by those who had not been in the 
ancient RA. Now he has written a much 
shorter piece on the tactics and tech- 
nique involved in chewing the seat out 
of an offender’s pants in the most ef 
fective way. I think he may have made 
up for earlier mistakes. 

[The popular idea of a chewing in 
volves someoue being compared to vari- 
and sundry useless, promiscuous, 
worthless, and in general odoriferous 
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Investing in carefully selected common stocks is a good 
way to stretch your military pay. Good quality common 
stocks may help you keep pace with the rising cost of 
living, and many have paid dividends on a regular basis— 
usually every three months. 


To help servicemen 


and women with their investment 


plans, the well-known brokerage firm of Harris, Upham 


& Co. 


maintains an Armed Forces Department under 


General John E. Dahlquist (Retired) in Washington and 
has special military representatives in each of its 36 offices 
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things, animals, or low-grade morons. All 
this in as many languages as the chewer 
can command. Sometimes the “chewee” 
retires into his personal shell and thinks 
how nice it would be to have his superior 
fricasseed, as the barrage bursts a few 
inches over his head where it won't 
hurt him. 

Captain Little suggests the adroit use 
of the needle, or its larger form, the shaft, 
placed with great care where it will irri- 
tate most and have future good results. 
Perhaps he could write a complete guide 
to this form of reaming. 

Once I served in an outfit of 17 sec- 
ond lieutenants and 85 enlisted men. We 
had one brash character who was always 
a bit out of line and not influenced by 
extra duty. Our second in command 
was a quiet chap who was respected by 
all hands as a good officer, a polite per- 
son who could get results out of anyone. 
One day the brash lad sounded off too 
loudly, and the Lieutenant invited him 
in for an intimate chat. 

Some of us gathered around the of- 
fice door, in anticipation of hearing the 
sound of exotic cursing and the rumble 
of Jovian thunder. Nothing. For about 
half an hour we could hear only a quiet 
conversation that did not carry distinctly. 
Then the door opened and out came the 
8-ball, sweating gobs of sweat the size 
of crab apples. 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He said I was traveling down the 
narrow, twisty road of sin, and he 
showed me the broad, straight pathway 
of duty and told me I'd better keep on 
the beam.” 

Later he mentioned it more fully. He 
had never been spoken to so politely, 
without the least use of profanity, or 
threat. He had not been compared to the 
offspring of the canine, or the by-pred- 
ucts of prostitution, but he had never 
been given such a merciless going-over 
in three years of service. 

The Lieutenant’s stock was already 
high. This jacked up our opinion of 
him as a really rare type. I still think 
$0. 


AMATEUR NIBBLER 


ARMY HAS EARNED RESPECT 


® Recently on a television show I saw 
the first of Allen Funt’s “Candid Cam- 
era” series taken at Fort Dix, which was 
evidently approved by the post com- 
mander. 

Although this thing was undoubtedly 
intended to be harmless amusement and 
entertainment for the masses, it prob- 
ably contributes to a traditional deroga- 
tion of the U. S. Army. Many similar 
examples have appeared with increasing 
frequency, such as the Phil Silvers Show, 
cartoon strips like Beetle Bailey, and 
many, many more. 

I don’t wish to be stuffy or unreason- 
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FROM BELL'S .Ov-3.: 
THE PROVEN 


ready for «. 
on advanced 
~ applications . 
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No paper talk here. Bell’s fixed-wing XV-3 is the most thoroughly proven 
performer in the U. S. V/STOL family. Over 400 hours of wind-tunnel, 
ground and flight tests have provided unmatched technical data. 

USAF and NASA tests have demonstrated design soundness, 
performance superiority and inherent safety. 

Reliability has been outstanding — 100% availability during 

Edwards Air Force Base testing, low maintenance requirements during 
Ames Research Center testing independent of Contractor support. 
Capabilities have been well demonstrated in all normal airplane and 
helicopter maneuvers, plus conversion procedures including 
power-off reconversions from airplane flight to full 

autorotation landing. The XV-3 prop-rotor concept is ready for 

military use. Now in the design stage are advanced versions that will 
take off vertically with multi-ton payloads, cruise at modern 

transport speeds, and touch-down vertically in confined areas. 


FOR OPERATIONAL FIRSTS IN VTOL, LOOK TO 
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Fort Worth, Texas...Subsidiary of Bel! Aircraft Corporation...in its 25th year 
APRIL 1960 


Features that give the 
XV-3's Fixed Wing Prop- 
Rotor Approach the Edge 
Over Other V/STOL Systems 


Integrated Propulsion / Control — single system 
provides low speed lift and control, high speed 
propulsion—no auxiliary engines, propellers, 
fans, jets, ducts or complex wing mechanisms. 


Conversion Flexibility—hover to climb to cruise. 
Degree of conversion dictated by operational 
preference, virtually independent of air speed. 


Low Disc Loading—low downwash velocity in 
hover minimizes dust signature and hazards 
to ground personnel. 


High Cruise Efficiency—iarge diameter siow- 
turning prop-rotors plus minimum nonproduct- 
ive drag mean economical long-range cruise. 


STOL Capability—200 foot ground run permits 
up to 50% increase in gross weight, or 200% 
increase in payload. 


Hover Maneuverability—true helicopter agility 
and precision control in the operationally 
critical low speed range. 











WE DON’T WANT TO 
BE PART OF THE 


3% 


THAT DON’T GET THE WORD 


When you move send your 
change of address notice to 
ARMY, 1529 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Be sure 
to give us your OLD address 

EXACTLY as it appears 
on your latest issue, please 

~as well as your new ad- 
dress, including postal zone. 
Also let us know when your 
change is to be made effec- 
tive. 


It’s your move: let 
us know where you go 


Always get the word to your 
Postmaster too. Post Office 
Form 3575, available from any 
carrier or post office, will do 
the trick. If you are on active 
duty, put a note on this form 
that your change of address 
is due to official orders—this 
will insure forwarding of all 
your mail—except to and from 


an APO. 

For further information address the 
Circulation Manager, ARMY 
1529 18th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Fine Piece of Luggage 
Positive Protection for 2 service caps 
from damage and dirt while traveling. 
Retards tarnishing of gold on cap — 
plus airtight cups for insignia, etc. 

AT YOUR EXCHANGE NOW 
If not available order direct. $18.50 
tax paid, post paid, World-wide. 


Louse Me CORPORATION 


301 South 30th Street, Louisville 12, Kentucky 





able, but it seems to me that what the 
Army needs from the nation it serves, 
and has needed for a long time, is a 
high sense of dignity, respect and pride. 
A little affectionate ridicule is OK, but 
a little can go a long way sometimes. 
Especially when it is not balanced out 
by constructive complimentary remarks. 

During my 32 years of service in the 
Army I’ve had the privilege of being 
an Infantryman in every grade from 
private to lieutenant colonel, in both 
peacetime and in combat. I have com- 
manded a recruiting and induction main 
station and been an information and edu- 
cation officer. I take great pride in the 
fact that once I was chief of education 
for the Army Ground Forces. 

Now I recall the tremendous dif 
ficulty we have experienced in trying to 
sell the Army to its public; of trying 
to get good young men and women into 
the service—and of keeping them there. 
Often we have worked under the un 
necessary handicap of public apathy and 
even extreme ridicule. 

Of course we can have the dubious 
satisfaction of knowing that we have 
gone about our jobs with few complaints 
from anyone except the ignorant. How- 
ever, the results could have been far 
greater if we had had public understand- 
ing and support. 

For the sake of our country, if nothing 
else, let’s demand the respect for the 
Army that it has so definitely earned. 

May. Russett A. Broner 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


MORE SPEED IN COMMO 

@ I would like to add a hearty indorse- 
ment to the article “Why the Flash Is 
Deferred” in the February issue. By hav- 
ing the privilege of being associated with 
one of the largest teletypewriter stations 
in the world, it enables one to clearly 
study and evaluate the worthiness of this 
article. 

The trend of present-day communica- 
tions is toward better security, more speed 
and greater reliability. The precedence 
system suggested would certainly provide 
greater efficiency and be a step forward 
in this era of expanding communications. 

Lr. JosepH W. Taytor 
APO 189, New York, N. Y. 


REPELLING OF US 
@ As a graduate of the basic and ad- 
vanced rock climbing courses at Fort Car- 
son, Colo., I am delighted to point out 
that you misspelled the word “rappelling” 
in the caption of the picture on page 55 
of your February issue. 

May. Morton N. Karz 
Hartford, Conn. 


8-BALL EXPRESS ROLLS ON 

@ I freely admit I am one of the un- 
couth and ignorant many who laughed 
loud and long at the comic aspects of 
the trials and tribulations of Lieutenant 


Shipp in “The 8-Ball Express” [October 
1959] and send along my congratula- 
tions to the author. 

However, upon reading the sequel to 
the story, meaning the letter from Major 
Elam W. Wright, Jr. [The Month’s 
Mail, February], I became filled with 
admiration for the writer since his letter 
is almost as good as the original story. 
To manage to use the word “I” 59 times 
in one letter is no mean literary achieve 
ment. 

When I came to where Major (then 
Lieutenant) Wright, in circumstances 
amazingly similar to those of Lieutenant 
Shipp, faced with mutinous conduct of 
the majority of his command led by “a 
renegade corporal,” caused them to flee 
the area in 30 seconds like “flushed rab- 
bits” by merely fixing them with a deter 
mined countenance (while standing at 
Attention), my admiration for his liter- 
ary genius changed to admiration for his 
skill as a humorist, and I laughed so 
hard I accidentally knocked my pile of 
comic books off my desk. 

Yours for more of these hilarious epi 
sodes. 

Capt. Roy L. Davenport 

Fort Sill, Okla. 
@ Major Wright’s letter could of course 
fan the fires regarding “8-Ball,” and he 
has opened the door for remarks concern- 
ing Major Wright’s other side. Could 
we leave it with “this is the first time 
I've ‘heard of a saint with no sense of 
humor”? 

Lr. Cot. Tuomas H. Evans, Jr. 
APO 326, New York, N. Y. 


FOR BATAAN-CORREGIDOR VETS 


@ The American Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor will hold its next conven- 
tion at the Hotel Hilton in Pittsburgh, 
during 6-8 May 1960. Our organization 
also includes those servicemen who 
served with units of the Asiatic Fleet and 
in forces in the defense of the Philippine 
Archipelago, Wake Island, Mariana Is- 
lands, Midway Island, and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. They too are invited 
to attend. For further information write 
Kenneth Curley, 221 Evaline Street, 
Pittsburgh 35, Penna. 

Capt. Artuur A, Bress! 
State College, Penna. 


FOR 351st INFANTRY VETS 
® Our regiment is in process of con 
structing a unit trophy room. We would 
be interested in obtaining any mementos, 
trophies, or pictures that former members 
of the 351st Infantry are willing to do- 
nate. In addition, we would be grateful 
if all articles were tagged, and a brief 
history of the object included. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to: Command- 
ing Officer, 351st Infantry (AIT), 5130 
W. Silver Spring Drive, Milwaukee 18, 
Wisconsin (Attention Unit Historian). 
Capt. Cuartes M. ALBERTY 
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your call, sir... That call may come via satellite relay or over a long-distance scatter circuit. 
It may originate from robot-like circuitry—or come from déep outer space. There’s a revolution going on in 
communications, and we at Bendix Radio have a big hand in it. We're providing communications for Task 
STEER and Project MERCURY; we are doing something different in scatter. We're under contract to develop 
unusually compact personal radios, basic transceivers for space projects, and low-noise receiver designs; 
we are leaders in subminiaturization and modular packaging. For the most advanced operational features 
available in communications, you'll do best at Bendix Radio. 


Bendix Radio Division "Sendi7 
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an-about-space 


Every time a space traveler leaves home (earth), he has to wrap himself in 
the complete environment necessary to his physiological and psychological 
well-being. Styling sealed space capsules to suit man’s every requirement 
has been a major project at Douglas for more than ten years. Forty basic 
human factors areas were explored in these studies. Now Douglas engineers 
have evolved plans for practical space ships, space stations and moon 
stations in which men can live and work with security thousands of miles 


from their home planet. The company's wide experience in producing large 


rocket and pressurized aircraft systems has provided it with unmatched 
capabilities in the missile and space fields. 


Dr. Eugene Konecci, Head, Life Sciences Section, reviews a new concept 


in space cabin design with Arthur E. Raymond, DOUGLAS 
Senior Engineering Vice President of 
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WITH THE VERTOL 107 


The twin-turbine Vertol 107, prototype of the army 
YHC-1A light tactical helicopter, is giving new 
meaning to an old word — mobility. 


In ‘‘shoot and scoot"’ tactics for crew served 
weapons, the YHC-1A can swiftly transport.three 
106mm battalion anti-tank rifles each with 4-man 
crew and ammunition. Terrain is no obstacle. Each 
crew and weapon can be dropped off at pin-pointed 
firing positions to ambush advancing armor with 
convergent fire. Within minutes they can be 
scooped up and redeployed to engage another 
target miles away. 


With its rear loading ramp and unobstructed pay- 
load compartment, this helicopter has the ability 
to airlift a complete Little John system and crew, 
laying fire on a target 60 miles away 35 minutes 


after receipt of orders. 


Vertol’s advanced YHC-1A and the forthcoming’ 
YHC-1B (Chinook), provide battlefield transporta- 
tion which equals the advanced firepower of 
MoMAR — Mobile Modern Army. 
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AS ALWAYS 


You Can Put 
Full Confidence 
in the Products 

That Feature 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


No matter what the exact requirement 
of the job, there's a Continental Red 
Seal model engineered and built to 
meet it down to the last detail. In the 
industrial line alone there are 60 basic 
engine models from 15 to 260 horse- 
power. You find Red Seals in military 
equipment of all descriptions, in trans- 
portation, and in many other specialized 
fields. You can put full confidence in the 
product that is Continental-powered. An 
abbreviated list of end uses is shown 
below. 
o 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
UTILITY AND TRAINER AIRCRAFT 
HELICOPTERS 
FARM TRACTORS, COMBINES, 
THRESHERS 
CONCRETE MIXERS AND PAVERS 
EARTH MOVERS 
ELECTRIC WELDERS 
HIGH LIFTS AND HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 
OIL FIELD MACHINERY 
TANKS 
TRUCK TRACTORS 
STREET FLUSHERS AND SWEEPERS 
WINCHES 
AND OTHER SPECIALIZED 
POWER EQUIPMENT 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


(ontinenta/ Motors 
[orporation 








THE MONTH’S QUOTES 


We must avoid the danger of over commitment to a single concept. That is why 
I say to you that we must have a modern Army; and we can no longer delay 
Each day of delay affects our security. 
Rep. Cart Vinson or Grorcia 
Navy League Dinner, 3 March 1960 


the modernization of our Army. 


The derogation of the authority of the individual in government, and the 
exaltation of the anonymous mass, has resulted in a noticeable lack of decisive- 
ness. Committees cannot effectively replace the decision-making power of 
the individual who takes the oath of office. Nor can committees provide the 
essential qualities of leadership, Some, occasionally, serve those in authority 
as a device to postpone or avoid making decisions themselves; others some- 
time seem to spring into being because higher authority does not fully trust 
the judgment of the subordinate executive. But two heads are not always 
better than one—particularly if they are growing on the same body. 

Rosert A, Lovett 
Before Senator Jackson’s Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, 23 February 1960 


| We are actively studying what is, at present, a tentative set of requirements 


for a workhorse airplane that would meet military requirements and still 
provide an economically feasible means for qualified air carriers to advance 
in air commerce. 

The problem here is that as you crank in military requirements—such as 
the ability to use unprepared fields, to take off in short distances, to engage 
in air drop operations, and to operate with a degree of self-sufficiency never 
required of commercial types—you tend to increase operating costs. This 
naturally lessens the interest of commercial carriers whose profit margins are 
directly related to operating costs, But we cannot compromise bona fide 
military requirements because of their impact on the operating cost problem. 
It seems to us self evident that there exists, within the military establish- 
ment, a place and a need for the specialized airlift our men in uniform must 
have. 

Donato W. Douctas, Jr. 
Before Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 11 February 1960 


Perhaps the most serious weakness of our system is that key officials often do 
not have available all the facts necessary for basic policy decisions. I have 
found in my personal experience that important influential men, close to 
the President, did not have vital information. Barriers to communication 
within the government are high and complicated. 

Because the men at the top are busy, the practice called “briefing” is in- 
creasingly used to impart to them important information. Excessively and 
unwisely used, the “briefing” practice can be a serious threat to the nation’s 
security. Even the best “briefing” is no substitute for homework. The man 
who does not have time to do his own reading of really basic studies and 
policy papers and reflecting on them has not assigned proper priorities to the 
demands on his time. 

Rosert C. Spracue 
Before Senator Jackson's Subcommittee on National 


Policy Machinery, 24 February 1960 
ARMY 








WHAT'S BEHIND 
A BMEWS RADAR? 


Years of experience—for as early as 1954, General 
Electric had conceived and developed radar equipment 
capable of detecting ballistic missiles at 1,000 miles. This 
was the forerunner of the AN/FPS-50 surveillance radar 
being provided by General Electric under subcontract to 
RCA for the Air Force Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System (BMEWS). 


The AN/FPS-50 radar equipment, with a range in 
excess of 2,000 miles, is a singular example of achievement 
in defense electronics. It is another milestone in General 
Electric’s sustained engineering effort to develop and pro- 
duce equipment to meet the unprecedented detection prob- 
lems posed by ICBM’s. 176-01 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


DEFENSE ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
HEAVY MILITARY ELECTRONICS DEPARTMENT 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 








21 U.S. missiles rely on Raytheon electron tubes 


RAYTHEON COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRONICS 





1, Lacrosse. Army. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Martin. 


2.Mace. Air Force. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Martin. 


3. Nike Hercules. Army. Ground-to-air. 
Prime contractor: Western Electric. 


4. Falcon. Air Force. Air-to-air. Prime con- 
tractor: Hughes. 


5S. Sidewinder (GAR-8). Navy/Air Force. 
Air-to-air. Prime contractors: Philco; 
General Electric. 


6. Redstone. Army. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Chrysler Corp. 


7. Terrier. Navy. Surface-to-air. 
contractor: Convair. 


Prime 


8. Talos. Navy. Surface-to-air. Prime con- 
tractor: Bendix Aviation. 


@.Atlas. Air Force. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Convair. 
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10. Thor. Air Force. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Douglas. 


11. Sparrow Ill. Navy. Air-to-air. Prime 
contractor: Raytheon. 


12. Sergeant. Army. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Sperry Rand. 


13. Snark. Air Force. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Northrop. 


14. Quail. Air Force. Air-to-ground. Prime 
contractor: McDonnell. 


15. Hawk. Army. Ground-to-air. Prime con- 
tractor: Raytheon. 


16. Titan. Air Force. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractor: Martin. 


17. Bulipup. Navy. Air-to-ground. Prime 
contractor: Martin. 


18. Nike Ajax. Army. Ground-to-air. Prime 
contractor: Western Electric. 


19. Corporal. Army. Ground-to-ground. 
Prime contractors: Firestone; Gilfillan. 


20. Bomarc. Air Force. Ground-to-air, Prime 
contractor: Boeing. 


21. Jupiter. Army. Ground-to-ground. Prime 
contractor. Chrysler Corp. 
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MODERNIZATION NEEDS: 


BATTLE GROUP WEAPONS TACTICAL ARTILLERY AND 
AND AMMUNITION VEHICLES AMMUNITION 


$61.6 $193.1 $147.9 


(millions ) (millions ) (millions) 
762mm M14 NATO GOERS—Cross-country 105mm self-propelled 
rifle 120,000 $14.0 transport vehicles 300 % 7.0 division howitzers 55 $ 5.3 


7.62mm ammunition Amphibious Arctic personnel Ammunition for 105mm 
200,000,000 rds 18.4 and cargo carrier 137 6.1 howitzers 551,000 rds. 25.9 


Shoulder-fired assault lank transporter 175mm gun 


rocket 775,000 22.5 240 16.8 115 16.8 


Shoulder-fired grenade Over-the-beach combat Ammunition for 175mm 
launcher 3,600 6.7 transporter 534 25.3 gun 250,000 rds. 23.5 


Armored command and 81mm mobile support 


COMBAT VEHICLES reconnaissance vehicle 250 8.4 mortar 60 2.4 
AND AMMUNITION Combat recovery and Ammunition for 81mm 


repair vehicle 190 mortars 807,000 rds. 25.2 


$93.7 ' Mine detecting and 115mm chemical rocket 
(millions ) clearing device 1,115 ¥ and launchers 13,000 3.5 
M113 Armored Personnel 


Carrier 600 $17.7 Rolling fluid Field artillery fire 


transporter 945 control instruments 3,400 3.8 
M60 main battle Sa , , : 

ae 1in Dattle ss 45 0 Tactical wheeled vehicles 90mm recoilless rifle 

‘ . Y- to 10- ton 16,445 i 1,000 2.4 
Ammunition for ‘ - gern 

tank 59,400 rd 11.0 (AAMURNIOR FOr 

me recoilless rifle 280,000 rds. 

Infra-red fire control a 

for tank 2.040 20.0 Ammunition for 
artillery 335,000 rds. 


INADEQUATE: 1961 procurement budget 


$1,524 million for procurement of Army weapons and equipment, divided as follows 


$856 million $598 million $69.2 million 
for major equipment for ammunition and missiles for industrial mobilization 


General Lemnitzer told Congress that on analysis only about $1.2 billion-plus of this can be regarded as true 
modernization. 

To hold its own the Army needs $1.6 billion a year for weapons and equipment. 

To truly modernize the Army requires $2.5 billion annually. 


ADMINISTRATION’S ALLOCATION OF $1,524 MILLION FOR ARMY MODERNIZATION 
ADDS LITTLE TO ARMY’S RESOURCES FOR WAGING EITHER GENERAL OR LIMITED WAR 





Army shows how an additional 928 million dollars in Fiscal Year 1961 will help expedite 
necessary modernization by buying these items of weapons, equipment and ammunition 


MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS 


$180.7 


(millions ) 


$17.1 


Expedite Pershing SSM 


Expand Hawk SAM 
deployment 8.6 


Expedite Redeye 
7.8 


SAM 
46.3 
4.8 
20.2 
17.5 


1,200 
Expand Lacrosse SSM 

deployment 4 Bns. 
Expedite Little John 

SSM 600 
Expedite Sergeant 

SSM 50 
Expedite Honest John 

SSM and warheads 701 


Davy Crockett 
rocket 


Nike Hercules SAM 
overseas deployment 


6,247 6.5 
44.7 
4,233 7.2 


Antitank missile and 
launcher 


AIR 
MOBILITY 


$93.5 


Mohawk surveillance 
aircraft 


Iroquois Transport 
helicopter 62 

Medium troop and cargo 
helicopter 74 


Caribou battlefield 
transport aircraft 36 
Seminole combat command 
and control aircraft 19 
Aerial crane 
(helicopter ) 
Chinook heavy troop and 
transport helicopter 6 


Instruments for 
all-weather navigation 53 


(millions) 
$ 4.7 
20.2 
15.0 
21.3 
2.9 
12.5 
9.0 

7.9 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONICS 


$157.5 


(millions) 

Field Army mobile air 

defense fire direction 
system 


$40.7 
23.8 
6.7 


36.7 


Combat surveillance 
drones 310 


Radar flight-control systems 
for drones and aircraft 19 


Division-corps forward area 
communications 


Electronic counter-measures 
for enemy artillery 
fuzes 45 3.8 


FM command radio for 
tactical vehicles 3,331 21.7 
5.6 


18.5 


Tactical generators for 


combat units 4,671 


Battlefield intelligence 
analyzer 


(From pages 782-783 of Hearings of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations) 


QUOTES: why $928 million more is needed 


REP. JOHN J. RILEY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: If I understand these statements, it is going to take many years 
to even get the most elementary modern equipment for the Army. Am I correct? 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY WILBER M. BRUCKER: That is right. We asked that it [modernization] be ac- 


celerated because it will take from 3 to 7 years to get the basic items. . 


the tanks, and the armored carriers for the Army. 


REP. MELVIN R. LAIRD OF WISCONSIN: Do I understand those were things cut off from your moderniza- 


tion program? 


. the rifles, the machine guns, 


SECRETARY BRUCKER: Those were things for which we requested a greater amount. We got some . . . but 

we did not get the number that we desired in the 1961 budget. 
(From pages 449-450 of Hearings of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 28 January 1960) 
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Military Telecommunications by Kleinschmidt 





The “continuous duty” 





page teleprinter 


on duty for the US Military throughout the world 


Transmits and receives messages in typewritten page 
form, operates on standard teleprinter signals. Rugged 
design and construction assure reliable, performance- 
proved operation even under the most demanding 
continuous duty conditions. Kleinschmidt’s complete 
line of fine equipment, switching centers and systems 
are in use all over the globe by the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Contact us to arrange for a discussion with 
Kleinschmidt’s equipment and systems engineers. 


Tape Transmitter Tape Perforator 


AF KLEINSCHMIDT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
Lake-Cook Road, Deertield, Illinois’ - 


Telephone Windsor 5-1000 





Policy Making 
for Survival 


\ Senate subcommittee is engaged in looking into the vital question of whether our 


government is now properly organized to meet Mr. Khrushchev’s many challenges 


ECENTLY a subcommittee of the Senate Commit 

tee on Government Operations, under the chair 
manship of Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton, beg ‘gan hearings to determine, in the Chairman's 
words, “whether our government is now properly or- 
ganized to meet successfully the challenge of the cold 
war. How can a free society organize to outthink, out- 
plan and outperform totalitarianism—and achieve se- 
curity in freedom?” 

In an era of big government and with defense the 
biggest part of it, the importance of effective policy 
machinery in the field of national security cannot pos- 
sibly be overemphasized. Unless we know where we 
are going, and our reasons for going there are based 
on adequate sound and objective information, we will 
indeed be lost. For these reasons such an examination 
as the subcommittee has undertaken can be most valu- 
able. 

In launching the hearings Senator Jackson put these 
questions to the committee and its witnesses: 

“What can our government do to move more speed- 
ily on crucial scientific and technical programs—any 
one of which can radically affect the world balance 
of power? Here I have in mind the delays in such 
vital projects as the hydrogen bomb, satellites, and the 
intercontinental missile. 

“What can we do to help the statesman and the 
soldier work together for common goals? Here I have 
in mind the commonly acknowledged problem that 
the State and Defense Departments often make plans 
with the left hand not knowing what the right au 
is doing. 

“What can our government do to develop a truly 
integrated national strategy for the long pull? Here 
[ have in mind the question of how the National Se- 
curity Council and its subordinate bodies can develop 
policies representing more than least-common-denomi- 
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nator compromises between the departments repre 
sented upon it. 

“How can the budgetary process be made a better 
management tool for clarifying, illuminating and speed- 
ing the development of needed programs? Here I have 
in mind the widespread feeling that many important 
programs are still-born because of the money agencies. 

“What can our government do to recruit oe retain 
outstanding senior officials for national security posts? 
Here I have in mind the chronic difficulties of the 
Defense Department and other agencies of finding 
qualified men—and even more important, holding them 
long enough to master their jobs.” 


MONG the witnesses in and out of government 

called by Senator Jackson to discuss these questions 
were former Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett and 
Robert C. Sprague, a former government official and 
White House consultant. Both expressed trenchant 
views on past and present practices and both had some 
strong recommendations. Not surprisingly they didn’t 
exactly see eye-to-eye on everything. But they did agree 
that we can and must do better than we have in the 
past. 

The delays in making and executing national policy 
are largely caused, Mr. Lovett believes, by the “foul- 
up factor” in government—the practice of concurrences 
and of inviting argument between conflicting interests 
in and out of the government. He thinks this may be 
getting out of hand and has been expanded to the 
point “where mere curiosity on the part of someone 
or some agency and not a ‘need-to-know’ can be used 
as a ticket of admission to the merry-go-round of ‘con- 
currences .” 

Mr. Lovett believes that adequate policy-making 
machinery exists within the Department of Defense 
since there are the “competent and specially-trained 
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military officers with which the Department of De- 


fense has fortunately been endowed for some years.” 


He stressed the importance of the Defense Depart- 
ment being strictly “nonpolitical and nonpartisan.” 
[here are, still far too many committees in 
the Pentagon and this has bred the evil of excessive 
staffs. He mentioned the problem of too rapid a turn- 
over of civilian executives, 


he said, 


suggesting that a man 
doesn’t completely master his Pentagon job until after 
two years and by that time he is more often than not 
yone or ey, to go. 

Finally Mr. Lovett objected to the idea that - 98 
is something wrong | with the Joint Chiefs of Staff i 
suing a “split paper.” “It is vitally important to a a 
retary of Defense, as one of the advisers to the Pres- 
ident, with a special responsibility, to know what the 
alternatives are to a course of action, or what serious 
obstacles to a proposed program are foreseen by a 
responsible Chief of Staff, so that, in reaching a de 
cision, he will be possessed of all the facts available.” 

This is indubitably true. And while it is also true 
that there are “competent and specially-trained mili- 
tary officers” in all of the services, unfortunately the 
best minds among them have not always been listened 
to in the last dozen years. There have been times 
when a “yes” attitude was more to be desired than 
trenchant and objective analysis. When this situation 
exists split papers are indeed an embarrassment. 


Me: Sprague, as befits a banker and industrialist, em 

phasized the economic factors involved in national 
security policy making. But he also spoke out strongly 
against conditions that inhibit officials from having all 
the facts that are available in making policy decisions. 
“I have found in my personal experience,” he said, 
“that important and influential men, close to the Pres 
ident, did not have vital information.” He would 
liberalize the “need to know” rule and at the cost, 
presumably, of requiring more of the concurrences de 
plored by Mr. Lovett. 

Mr. Sprague’s comments on the economics of de- 
fense were so clear and provocative that they are quoted 
almost in their entirety here: 

“Our figures indicate that Russia’s gross national 
product has been growing at a rate of 6.5 per cent a 
year—twice our rate. 

“Her massive military machine has been built with 
a GNP less than half that of the United States. Rus- 
sia could do this only because she was willing to put 
some 25 per cent of her GNP into the military sector, 
as against some nine per cent of our GNP going for 
the same purpose. 

“We seem to have accepted a policy limitation that 
we are not going to put more than about 40 billion 
dollars a year into our military effort. In 1957, when 
the Sovict GNP was 20 billion less than it is now, 
their effort approximately equalled ours. 

“There is no solid basis to argue that the Soviet 
economy will not continue to grow at its present rate. 
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We cannot assume that they won’t continue to plough 
at least 25 per cent of their GNP into military effort 
as they have been doing for the past eight to nine 
years. And they will still have enough left to meet 
minimum domestic needs and wage economic war- 
fare abroad. 

“If, for the ten years ending in 1967, Russia con 
tinues to increase her military position by 6.5 per cent 
per year—while ours remains fixed at 40 billion dol- 
lars per year—then we will obviously fall far behind 
in relative military strength. 


* * + 


“All of us know how the total budget has always 
Leen prepared—except in shooting wars. First a budget 
ceiling is determined. This rests upon a judgment about 
national income, taxes and federal debt, and the most 
recent levels of government expenditures. 

“Once the total budget ceiling is set, the more or 
less fixed costs of domestic programs are subtracted. 
What is left is available for national security. Only 
in time of shooting war do we begin by asking: “What 
do we need?’ The rest of the time we tailor the de- 
fense program to fit the budget. The ceiling is usually 
an arbitrary judgment figure. 

“The point I am trying to make is that whatever 
this country really needs to do, this country can do. 
This may involve implementing an effective nation- 
wide fallout shelter program to save 40 to 60 million 
Americans if we are attacked; or ‘hardening’ and 
protecting SAC bases and planes so they won't be 
destroyed or rendered unusable by relatively low over 
and fallout from near misses of nucleai 
weapons. It may mean maintaining an airborne alert 
of B-52 bombers to insure SAC’s ability to retaliate 
massively, or acquiring greater limited-war capabilities 
than we now have, or some appropriate combination 
or extension of such measures. It’s just utter nonsense 
to believe that we can’t do the things that we need 
to do to survive, to win this contest. We can’t be sloppy 
about it or careless about it; we can’t do the same thing 
several times over, but we certainly can do all the 
things that need to be done to assure our survival and 
to assure winning.” 


pressures 


paccon Jackson’s subcommittee has heard other 
“expert” witnesses in and out of Government. The 
open testimony of Messrs. Lovett and Sprague is only 
the beginning. If the subcommittee keeps its investiga- 
tion on the high level of fact-finding that it has started 
in this election year (and there is every indication that 
it will) the final report may well be a state document 
of great importance to the future of our nation. Policy 
ns machinery is a misnomer; men must make de- 


cisions and guide our national endeavors to fruitful 
ends. And as Mr. Lovett said in his closing remarks it 
is most important that these men have a destination 
clearly in mind before they start out. 
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“Ski-130” land 








—a “Feat of Hercules” unmatched by any other plane 


A dramatic new phase of the U.S. Navy’s Operation Deep 
Freeze 60 began with the recent landing of a ski-equipped 
Lockheed C-130 HERCULES at the South Pole — after a 770 
mile flight from McMurdo Sound, Antarctica. 


The huge 62-ton “Ski-130” which accomplished this historic 
“first” is one of seven U.S. Air Force Tactical Air Command 
prop-jet HERCULES transports — all ski-equipped — assigned 
to assist the U. S. Navy in support of the United States scientific 
effort in Antarctica. Recognizing the advantages of this go- 
anywhere, haul-anything airfreighter for Operation Deep 
Freeze 60, the Navy has ordered four “Ski-130s” of its own. 


The Jet Age airlift provided by these C-130s will make possible 
the improvement of buildings to house the expedition’s scientists 


and equipment — thus expediting the entire program. It has been 
estimated that a full year in time may be saved. In addition, 
costly breakage of delicate equipment and supplies, previously 
dropped by parachute, will be eliminated — at an estimated 
saving of $1 million. 


Only a few months ago these same TAC “Ski-130” sky giants 
transported 26 million pounds of construction equipment and 
materials — and more than 1500 workers — to Distant Early 
Warning sites on the Greenland Icecap. This record-breaking 
Arctic airlift was completed well ahead of schedule. 


Now in flight test: the new Boundary Layer Control ver- 
sion of the C-130 HERCULES, which will operate from ex- 
tremely short, unimproved runways. 
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United Research Corporation of 
Menlo Park, a subsidiary of 
United Aircraft Corporation, 
announces it has changed its 
name to 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 


Objectives of this company 
have evolved to encompass 
not only research but also 
development work in the 
fields of solid and liquid pro- 
pellants through complete 
qualification of rockets and 
of advanced propulsion sys- 
tems. 





The new name — with its emphasis on 
“technology”— clearly defines the scope 
of the activities being undertaken. 


Construction of two multi- 
million dollar permanent 
facilities to implement the 
objectives of the corporation 
is now underway. A Research 
and Engineering Center is 
being built on a 25-acre site 
in Sunnyvale; a Develop- 
ment and Test Center in the 
foothills some 10 miles south- 
east of San Jose, California, 
in the prime living area of 
the San Francisco Peninsula. 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 365 + Menlo Park, Calif. 
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| awarded the 


Medal. 


| calendar 


THE ARMY’S MONTH 


MediCare Program Expands. Afte: 
| July, medical care for service families 


| will be increased by over 500 patients 


a day, the Senate Military Appropria 
tions Subcommittee has been informed. 
Civilian hospitals will handle about 
3,500 cases per day during the upcom 


| ing fiscal year, compared to about 3,200 


during the current fiscal year. Military 


| hospitals will increase their capacities 
| to more than 9,700 patients from the 
| about 9,470 registered in the current 
| fiscal year. The increases were outlined 
| by Brig. Gen. Floyd L. Wergeland, 


MC, USA, Armed Forces MediCare 


| Executive Director, who said the pro 
| gram is now “sound and stabilized.” He 


said the number of family members 
eligible under the program will rise to 
3,738,700 during fiscal 1961, an in 
crease of over 200,000 since 1959. 
Gen. Wergeland said the cost of the 
program—which for fiscal 1961 will be 
$71.6 million—will continue to in 
crease “as the military dependent 
population grows.” 


Duty Prone. Lieutenant Arvid H. 
Jones of Sleepy Eye, Minn., hasn't 
missed a scheduled drill or summer 
encampment of Battery A, 4th How 
itzer Bn., 31st Artillery, since this 
Army Reserve outfit was organized in 
October 1949, Now Executive Officer 


| of the Battery, Lt. Jones joined it as a 


sergeant and received a direct com 
mission in June 1950. For his ten years 
of faithfulness he was recently 
Armed Forces Reserve 


Modern Arms for Eighth Army. The 
Eighth Army in Korea hopes for a 


| “major improvement” in the modern 
| ization of weapons within the current 


year, Gen. Carter B. Ma 
gruder, Eighth Army Commander, re 


vealed. 


Missile Notes. Two Lacrosse guided 
missile battalions, involving about 400 
officers and men, will be sent this year 
to the Seventh Army in Germany, 
marking the first overseas deployment 
of these surface-to-surface guided mis 


sile battalions. The two battalions, 
whose weapons are designed for close 
support of Armor and Infantry troops, 
are the Fifth Missile Battalion, 42nd 
Artillery, and Fourth Missile Battalion, 
28th Artillery, both stationed at Fort 
Sill, Okla. Other Army missile units 
with the U. §. Army in Europe are 
the Nike, Honest John, Corporal, and 
Redstone. 


Supply Management Seminars. Re 
serve component officers with a special 
interest in or need for training in the 
Army supply system may be eligible 
for supply management seminars which 
will be conducted during July and 
August at Fort Lee, Va., and at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
This year, the first and third seminars 

10-23 July, 14-27 August) will be 
held at Fort Lee with the second (31 
July-13 August) in Los Angeles. US 
AR officers in the grades of colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, and major are 
eligible to apply for attendance at the 
seminars. Full information can be ob 
tained by writing directly to the Com 
mandant, U. S. Army Logistics Man 


agement Center, Fort Lee. 


Trophy for Nike Unit. The Com 
mander’s trophy, awarded annually by 
the U. S. Army Air Defense Com 
mand to the nation’s best Army Na 
tional Guard air defense unit, this 
year went to a Nike-Ajax unit, the 
First Missile Battalion, 202nd Artillery 
of the Illinois National Guard. Chi- 
cago was named the winner by Lt. 
Gen. Charles E. Hart, CG, USAR- 
ADCOM. 


West Coast Seminar. A National 
Strategy Seminar at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, Calif., April 24-30, sponsored 
by Sixth Army, to increase public 
awareness and understanding of the 
major issue confronting the Allied 
powers will be attended by approxi 
mately 500 persons including repre 
sentative civilian leaders from the eight 
western states and selected Reserve, 
National Guard and active duty ofh 
cers. AUSA is participating. 
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® : 
TAPE AND MICROSECONDS are essential to missile development. 


Instruments must record every function against time...in fractions often finer than one ten-thousandth of a 
second. Reams of electronic and optical data must be collected, reduced and evaluated before any missile 
can become operational. Vitro designed, built and helped instrument the Air Force missile test center at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida. Today it operates the center’s test ranges and tracking stations throughout 
the Southeast. At Eglin, Vitro and the Air Force, working as a team since 1952, are responsible for checkout 
of missiles, rockets, weapon systems, countermeasures, space probe vehicles and bombing techniques. 
Beyond this Florida site, other Vitro capabilities: underwater (torpedo) and electronic environmental ranges. 





SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: JOIN THIS TEAM. 


Vitra LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SILVER SPRING, MD. » WEST ORANGE, N. J. « EGLIN AFB, FLA. 
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MOBILIZATION 
ALERT 


What a South Carolina National Guard Engineer outfit 


At 0500 on a rainy morning in October, Capt. Raymond Timmerman, Jr., and 
other members of the 122d Engineer Battalion were awakened by 
telephone orders to report to their home armories at once 





a 


ae 
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At Edgefield local Guardsmen were alerted by a siren operated by Fire Chief R. N. 
Carley and Mayor David L. Tompkins 


learned about its readiness when it received an unannounced alert 


Colonel JOHN H. GIBSON 


Nor long ago I witnessed the “nalgh son of realistic 


mobilization training—from the planning shell in 
which it has been long contained. 

During the pre-dawn hours of 10 October 1959, cit- 
izens and Army Guardsmen in the vicinity of Edgefield, 
South Carolina, awakening to the electrifying cry, “En- 
emy attack!”, threw off their comforters and grabbed 
their socks. 

This, believed to be the first bona fide unannounced 
“Mobilization Alert” since wartime, was issued to the 
122d Engineer Battalion of the South Carolina Army 
National Guard. 

The battalion commander, Lieutenant Colonel Rob- 
ert L. McCrady, of Columbia, said he planned and 
instituted the unannounced operation in order to check 
his unit's alert and mobilization plans and to determine 
the combat readiness of his troops in the face of an 
alert with no prior warning. 

Colonel McCrady said that while his battalion pre- 
viously had participated in practice alerts, he felt that 
those pre-warned operations lacked realism. The need 
for sudden decisions required during combat equally 
demand peacetime practice. 

During our current time of peril, situations that 





Colonel John H. Gibson, Armor, is Senior Army Advisor 
to the South Carolina National Guard. During World 
War Ii he served with V Corps and Headquarters Third 
Army and commanded a battalion of the 3d Armored 
Cavalry. In Korea he was CO of the 73d Tank Battalion. 
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could dangerously impair combat readiness must vig- 
orously be sought out and eliminated. Colonel Mc- 
Crady moved to eliminate existing weaknesses. He suc- 
ceeded in injecting realism into what might otherwise 
have been a routine affair—a mere counting of heads. 
Many important training lessons were developed. Po- 
tentially dangerous situations were brought to light. 
All unit commanders involved were impressed with 
the importance of maintaining realistic, workable alert 
and mobilization plans. 

The South Carolina alert went something like this: 

0430 hours. Officers and men of the 122d Engineers 
were sleeping in warm beds after a normal day's work 
at their usual civilian occupations. A steady rain 
throughout the day before and that night had made 
things rather chilly—and very wet. All in all, a good 
night for sleep. 

0500 hours. Officers and unit commanders were 
roused from their sound slumber by telephones and 
messengers and were given this communiqué from 
their commanding officer: “This is a practice alert. 
There has been an enemy attack just across the Savan- 
nah River, in the vicinity of Thomson, Georgia. Enem 
airborne troops are advancing toward Aiken, South 
Carolina. Alert and mobilize your unit and assemble 
at the armory for further orders.” 


84 per cent of the Guardsmen showed up 


Unit commanders went into action and sounded the 
alarm in accordance with their preconceived alert 
plans. When the alerted units had. reported to their 
home armories at Edgefield, Johnston, Saluda, Me- 
Cormick and Warrenville, commanders were given 


sealed orders. They were directed to proceed to the 
25 








attack point and support the operations of the 5lst 
Infantry Division, which was in position along Stevens 
Creek in Edgefield County. 

hese orders included special instructions to report 
to the battalion $1] each unit's strength at 0700 hours, 
at 0800 hours, and at time of departure. By two hours 
after the alert, 52.32 per cent of the battalion’s aggre 
gate strength had reported for duty. Five hours after 
the alert had been sounded, 84.03 per cent of the 
Guardsmen had responded to the emergency call. 

Distances to the attack point varied. Headquarters 
and Headquarters Company traveled eight miles. Com 
pany B had the longest move—35 miles. 

All units involved closed in the assembly area prior 

» 1200 hours. Upon reaching the bivouac area, they 
established command posts and engaged in those engi 
neer tasks the initial operations order had directed. 

Realistic assignments included road maintenance, 
Police helped Guardsmen establish traffic control points as 
provided by the battalion’s previously proposed alert plan. 
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road building, culvert installation, and setting up a 
comprehensive tactical barrier. 

All units continued to operate throughout the day 
and night of 10 October. At approximately 0800 hours 
on 11 October, they were issued orders to return to 
home stations. 


Lessons of the alert 


Here are some of many vital training points high 
lighted during the operation: 

Vehicles stored at unit armories must have full gaso- 
line tanks. 

Troops preparing for defense of our nation or for 
civil emergencies must have small-arms ammunition 
immediately available. Limited stocks of this type of 
ammunition should be in armories. 

Emergency rations must be on hand for use until 
other types can be obtained. 








The grocer isn’t under arrest. He’s just startled at the size of the or- 
der made out long in advance as part of the battalion’s alert plan. 


Alert plans must never count on availability of civil- 
ian communication facilities. During this alert, only 
one telephone was available in each armory and only 
one long-distance operator was on duty at the time 
of the alert. Understandably, civilian telephone serv- 
ice became snarled. Commercial radio and television 
stations were not on the air when the alert sounded. 
On one occasion, an officer who called a radio station 
was told to call back in a few minutes. The announcer 
was doing a commercial! 

The personal contact system, using area leaders, 
is the most reliable notification method. This alert 
disclosed that unit commanders who used this method 
had a larger percentage of their personnel report for 
duty. 

Advance reconnaissance parties must be sent out to 
reconnoiter 

In all cases, proper loading of equipment must re- 
ceive a high priority in the planning and execution 
of an alert. 

Alert plans directed units to move as soon as possible 
and in any circumstances not later than 0930. It is 
more feasible for units to move out when a fixed per- 
centage of its personnel have assembled at the armories. 

It must be observed that, once the shock of the early 
morning alert had worn off, the 122d Engineer Bat- 
talion began to function in a most commendable man- 
ner. Assignments were realistic, and constituted an 
important training medium. 

Since no plan is perfect, there were mistakes, Most 
significant was the fact that they were not of the type 
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areas. 


that are correctible during training. This was the first 
truly surprise “mobilization alert” of an Army National 
Guard unit in South Carolina, and possibly in the 
entire nation. 


The meaning of the alert 


The United States Army cannot afford to overlook 
any good bet in its mobilization planning. The One 
Army concept can be advanced through mutual coop- 
eration and recognition of distinctive but interlockin 
training roles. Guard units, the Minutemen, OEE 
ly located in every city and hamlet, form a logical first 
line of defense for our nation in cases of local or na- 
tional disaster. They can lead the way to national se 
curity. 

The realistic M-day training I observed indicates 
that the 122d Engineer Battalion has set a pattern for 
success in training and victory in combat. It has dis 
carded the mediocre concept of a two-hour training 
week. These Army National Guardsmen have revived 
the tradition born of fighting men at Lexington. In the 
space of minutes, they traded home and hearth for 
wind and rain, rifles in their hands, an attack order 
as their guide. This is the action and swift reaction 
that can win battles in an era when speed dominates 
the battlefield and nuclear weapons set the pace. 

In their concept of training, officers and men of the 
122d Engineers have substituted surprise for routine, 
action for words. They have broken dual resistance 
and repetition and planted the security of this nation 
on a solid training base. 
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Mick cy Finn 
onthe battlefield 


Some facts about chemical agents that can 


knock out an enemy without killing him 


Col. Donald E. Yanka 


HE concept of non-lethal incapacitating chemical 

agents is not entirely new. Of the 46 chemical 
agents used during World War I, only five were truly 
deadly. A study reveals that one third of all U. S. 
casualties during that war were caused by gas. How- 
ever, only two per cent of these died, compared to 
25 per cent who died from the effects of other 
weapons. 

After World War II the potentials of non-lethal 
chemical compounds were not seriously considered. 
Attention was focused on the newer, highly devas- 
tating weapons. Such preoccupation is not unusual, 
as an incident from World War I will illustrate. 

A British chemist suggested using mustard gas in 
1915, two years before the Germans resorted to that 
gas in battle. “Does it kill?” he was asked. “No, but it 
will disable enormous numbers of the enemy tem- 
porarily.” “That’s no good to us,” he was told. “We 





Colonel Donald E. Yanka, Chemical Corps, commands 
the Army’s Chemical Warfare Laboratories. 
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want something that will kill.” 

However, during the past five years, the U. S. 
Army Chemical Corps has been spurring its nee of 
new drugs and compounds which are truly disabling; 
that is, agents that temporarily disable large roups 
but these people will recover with no harmful long- 
term effects. One of the difficulties, of course, is to 
define what would be a military casualty in these 
terms. 

The significance of incapacitating agents is worth 
serious thought. The possibilities of nuclear stale- 
mate, and the probability of our being forced into 
limited wars require a new look, especially at how 
to fight in areas that may be occupied by our friends. 

Chemical warfare offers a possible solution. Unlike 
nuclear or high-explosive warheads, which destroy or 
maim both men and machines, chemical agents affect 
only man and not his resources. Furthermore, while 
lethal chemical weapons destroy humans, incapacitat- 
ing agents disable them only temporarily. apa so 


ly, they can be used in areas where friends and ene- 
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mies have become mixed. 

An incapacitating compound can be described gen- 
erally as one which, when delivered in an effective 
dose, disables a soldier from performing his duties for 

militarily significant period, but which will allow 
him ultimately to completely recover without medical 
aid. Some chemical compounds become effective after 
various times and remain effective over varying pe- 
riods. For example, incapacitation may begin after 
seconds of exposure and last only until those exposed 
get back into fresh air. On the other hand, the onset 
of effect may take from minutes to an hour, and the 
period of disablement may range from one to three 
days. 

Disabling chemical compounds fall into two broad 
classes: those which temporarily immobilize the men- 
tal faculties—in effect, neutralizing a person’s will to 
resist; and those which produce physical distress for a 
significant period, such as severe discomfort, anes- 
thesia, paralysis, or immobility. 

An example of how an incapacitating agent works 
on the mental faculties is the famous performance of 
the drugged cat. The effects of this psychochemical 
completely changed the natural antagonism of this cat 
toward a mouse. As the drug wore on, the cat's charac- 
ter completely reversed. Highly terrified, it cringed 
and leaped about in the cage to keep its distance from 
the mouse. 


Knowledge of a number of compounds of this type 
has become universal through published medical and 


chemical scientific literature. A derivative of lysergic 
acid (LSD-25) is the only one so far announced in 
this country. However, to show that we have no 
monopoly, Major General Drugov, of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s Military Medical Service, has said: “Special in- 
terest attaches itself to the so-called psychic poisons 
[mescaline, methedrine, lysergic acid derivatives] which 
are now used for simulation of mental disease.” 

However, experimental work with this type of ma- 
terial is still in the early stage. The military potential 
of these compounds, as ‘well as methods for providing 
effective protective measures against their possible use 
on us, must be adequately explored. 

These so-called psychochemicals, causing effects that 
resemble psychosis, or that serve as stimulants, tran- 
quilizers, or sedatives, can produce psychological 
capacitation. The manner in which disability is 
achieved, however, may be immaterial to a commander 
who is interested only in military immobility. He may 
desire different forms of incapacitation to fit certain 
tactical or strategic conditions. For example, if we can 
impair a man’s ability to integrate time and distance, 
it could seriously interfere with his landing an. air- 
craft, or firing a gun from, or at, a moving vehicle. On 
the other hand, a more subtle and less recognizable 
incapacitation perhaps might be more important if it 
impaired the effectiveness of a trained unit by trans- 
forming it into a disorganized group who would no 
longer obey orders or would obey them incorrectly. 
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However, psychochemicals are not the whole story. 
In some instances they could be the lesser story. Physi- 
cally incapacitating compounds could io used, 
perhaps to better advantage, in many situations. Since 
a soldier must think, see, hear, stand, lie, or move as 
needed, and work with his weapons or tools, it is pos 
sible to render him ineffective by interfering with any 
one of these physical functions. For example, severe 
watering of the eyes, as produced by tear gas, is a mild 
form of physical disablement. Other compounds are 
known which irritate the lungs, temporarily lower the 
blood pressure, induce severe vomiting, disturb body 
temperature, physiologically impair vision, or bring on 
involuntary bowel movement or temporary anesthesia. 
In battle these effects, in contrast to those of the 
psychological agents, are truly immobilizing since they 
produce an effect that is militarily measurable. Anes- 
thesia or lower blood pressure may ultimately vrove to 
be the most useful, since they physically immobilize 
an enemy. 

While many compounds are already known which 
have incapacitating capabilities, these characteristics in 
themselves do not necessarily make them suitable for 
military use. To be significant in a military use, and 
to permit economy in employing them, they must pro- 
duce their effects through very small doses. While the 
disabling dose should be very small, one which might 
result in permanent disability must be larger by many 
orders of magnitude. This is a significant characteristic 
that distinguishes incapacitating compounds from lethal 
agents. We must also be able to produce these materials 
in large quantities at relatively modest cost, from re- 
sources available to the United States. Further, the 
supply of materials must be constant over a significant 
period, since they must be on hand for immediate use 
when the need arises. It is also highly desirable that 
these compounds be difficult to detect by smell or sight, 
to protect against, and to counteract by medical treat- 
ment. 

Since we do not now, and may never, know exactly 
what an enemy is going to use against us, or when, a 
program of surveillance, research and development is 
vital, regardless of the ultimate role that lag tperuaning 
agents may assume. Necessarily, some of this wor 
cannot be made public at this time. It is clear, how- 
ever, that our build-up of adequate defenses inevitabl 
must be based on knowledge of all types of fo athe 
that might possibly be used against us; how they act 
on the human system; how they might be dissemi- 
nated; what means we can develop to obtain warning 
and detection of their use; how we can protect our- 
selves; and what antidotes or treatments can be de- 
veloped for on-the-spot first aid that will pharmacologi- 
cally reverse the process at will and defeat the enemy's 
purpose. 

There is a definite military use for incapacitating 
agents. The Army’s Chemical Corps is endeavoring to 
provide our country with adequate ‘means of protection 
against such chemical weapons. 
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e 
Paradox 
O 
Fontenoy 


Master Sergeant FORREST K. KLEINMAN 
ga eng on a wall of the Casemate Officers’ Club 


at Fort Monroe is a painting of an ironic paradox. 
Though the paradox is neither new nor nuclear, the 
painting is an appropriate conversation piece for the 
nuclear-age planners of Headquarters U. S, Continen- 
tal Army Command who comprise most of the Club’s 
membership. For its military implications are as up to 
date as the Zero Ground Pressure Vehicle. 

The scene is the battlefield of Fontenoy, 11 May 
1745. Two oflicers—one British, one French—are met 
between their opposing lines of troops. With elaborate 
courtesy, the Englishman is inviting the enemy to fire 
first. “After you, Alphonse!” he seems to say. 

Not to be outdone, the Frenchman is returning the 
invitation: “No; after you, sir, if you please!” 

The painting long has been considered a scathing 
satire of the classic concept of war as a manly game 

layed by rule and restraint. And there is reason for 

lieving this is just what the artist intended. Cer- 
tainly the satire is in keeping with the spirit of his age 
—the spirit of iconoclasm that produced and prototyped 
Giulio Douhet’s theory of total war. Moreover, the 
legend that prompted the artist's work gained popular 
currency about the same time Karl von Clausewitz 
penned his fateful dictum that any attempt to limit 
the application of force in war is an “absurdity.” 

Today, however, a thoughtful viewer of the paint- 
ing may ask himself which is the absurdity: the for- 





Master Sergeant Forrest K. Kleinman, a frequent con- 
tributor, is on duty in the Information Office of U. S. 
Continental Army Command. His latest article was 
“The Do-ers” (December 1959). 
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mality at Fontenoy or the wantonness at Coventry? 
Pork Chop Hill or Nagasaki? Korea or an undiscrim- 
inating nuclear holocaust? 

To other military viewers with a more pragmatic 
turn of mind, the painting may suggest an ironic 
analogy to our current policy of inviting the enemy 
to strike the first nuclear blow. After you, Ivan! 

Apropos to our current military situation though both 
views may be, the painting suggests another line of 
thought that can be pursued with more immediate 
profit by modern-day students of war. It begins with 
the possibility that the legend and painting are but 
a dream-like disguise for what flashed forth at Fontenoy. 

Recent findings by social scientists lend plausibility 
to this hypothesis. Just as dreams disguise thoughts 
and cmotions too stark for the conscious mind to bear, 
so do myths, legends and works of art encode moments 
of truth in the course of human existence. 


Literal interpretation of history 


No less authority than William L. Langer directed 
his presidential address toward this thesis when he 
spoke before the American Historical Association two 
years ago. He warned his colleagues against purely 
literal interpretations of historical data and suggested 
that psychoanalytic techniques may even be necessary 
in some cases to separate fact from fable. 

Granted that the truth of all historical events—even 
the most commonplace—is subject to successive layers 
of imaginative camouflage, it is reasonable to suspect 
that only a big flame could raise as much smoke on 
the horizon of history as did the Battle of Fontenoy. 
Hailed as an epic feat of arms and scorned as a trag- 
icomedy of errors, it has been the subject of almost 
as much debate as Waterloo or Gettysburg. Long after 
its weapons and tactics were deemed archaic, Fontenoy 
was refought in the world’s military academies and 
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war colleges. Even today it is occasionally cited by 
lecturers on the philosophy and history of warfare as 
a classic example. 

Yet Fontenoy was not one of the world’s decisive 
battles. It was not even decisive for the Austrian War 
of Succession during which it occurred. Its political, 
economic and military consequences were negligible. 

Why then has Fontenoy been so magnetic to the 
military mind? What happened on that May day in 
Belgium that was so stark, so stirring to the imagina- 
tion that its real significance has been masked to con- 
scious recognition for nearly two centuries? 

When the records of the battle are examined with 
this question in mind, the answer leaps to the profes- 


sional eye. It is presented here in context, however, 
so that its modern implications may be appreciated 
more fully. 

The Allied Army of British, Dutch, Hanoverian and 
Austrian contingents approached the battlefield from 
the.east with the object of relieving the French siege 
of Tournai—a key fortress four miles northwest of 
Fontenoy. Combat strength of the Allied force under 
the Duke of Cumberland totaled about 46,000 men. 

The French Army, numbering some 52,000, was the 
covering force for the siege. It was commanded by 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe in the name of King Louis 
XV, who was present in person to support Saxe against 
the dissident influence of personal enemies. 

Though 11 May has been called “the one great day” 
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in the life of Louis XV, the presence of Saxe is much 
more noteworthy. Not only was Saxe a skillful and 
valiant combat commander, but he had the burnin 

curiosity, and perceptive eye, combined with the aif 
of genius. More than any man of his century, Saxe 
was an eyewitness who might be expected to recognize 
the true significance of what took place on the battle- 
field. 

Earlier in his career, Saxe re-discovered the secret 
of orderly troop movement that had been lost to the 
military profession ever since the eclipse of the Roman 
legion. The way he made his revolutionary discovery 
is meaningful in view of what happened later at 
Fontenoy. 


While watching a regiment troop to the colors one 
day, he noticed that some of the men were instinctively 
marching in step to the beat of the drum. No doubt, 
countless other soldiers had seen this happen before, 
but Saxe was first to recognize its importance. After 
a thousand years, he alone knew that marching in 
cadence was what the Roman writer Vegetius meant 
by “military step.” 

At Fontenoy, however, Saxe was so sick with dropsy 
that he had to be carried in a wicker chariot. Had 
his perception not been dulled by illness, Saxe might 
have contributed a much greater innovation to tactical 
evolution than marching in cadence. 

To deny the advancing Allied Army access to the 
Scheldt River bridges and roadnet leading to Tournai, 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY, MAY 1!TH, 1745 





Saxe deployed his army along a chevron-shaped line 
from Antoing on the right (south) flank, Fontenoy 
in the center, and the southern edge of the Wood 
of Barry on the left (north) flank. Both villages were 
fortified and garrisoned. Three redoubts were con- 
structed between them. A fourth redoubt at the edge 
of the wood and a fifth toward Gavrain protected the 
left Hank. The cannon of these strongpoints covered 
the entire front of the position with interlocking fires. 
Behind them, the French infantry was deployed in 
successive lines. 

Cumberland’s plan of attack called for the Dutch 
contingent to assault the Antoing-Fontenoy sector while 
the rest of the army attacked the French flank across 
the open ground between Fontenoy and the Wood of 
Barry. A cavalry attack around the wood was projected 
but abandoned on the eve of battle when reconnais- 
sance parties drew fire from the southern edge of the 
wood, Cumberland then decided to use his cavalry as 
a screen to cover the Anglo-Hanoverian infantry while 
it formed up for attack on the plain between Vezon 
and Fontenoy. 


The shibboleth of Mass 


The existence of the French redoubt at the corner 
of the wood was not discovered until deployment was 
well under way early in the morning of the 11th. 
Realizing that its flanking fires rie endanger his 
plan of attack, Cumberland directed Brigadier James 
Ingoldsby to storm the redoubt at once. 

The brigade moved off to the right promptly enough 
but was so irresolutely led that it stalled there for 
three hours. Meanwhile, the cannon in Fontenoy and 
in the wood redoubt drove the cavalry screen off the 
field and battered the upright ranks of the massing 
Anglo-Hanoverian infantry. Meanwhile, too, the Dutch 
advance against Antoing-Fontenoy collapsed. 

His brigade still motionless on the right, the re- 
luctant Ingoldsby was wounded. His successor, the 
Hanoverian general Zastrow, gave up the attack and 
brought the brigade back to the main body. 

Infuriated by the incessant cannonade and blunders, 
Cumberland decided to launch the assault at all costs. 
In accordance with the professional shibboleth of Mass, 
the already densely formed troops were closed into a 
solid oblong 500 yards wide and 600 yards long. 

Here, a real military absurdity becomes 
clearly apparent. But it is not the absurdity of Fontenoy 
alone! How much more absurd is the obsession with 
Mass two centuries later, when it sends masses of 
men into machine-gun fire on the early battlefields of 
World War I! 

As Cumberland moves to the front of the oblong 
and gives the signal to advance, the dry record comes 
alive. Instead of the printed page, the mind’s eye sees 
colors flying, bayonets flashing in the sun while the 
mass moves up the gentle slope in parade order to 
the rataplan of the drums. 


Gaps appear in the front ranks and on the flanks of 
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of course, 


the mass as French artillery exacts a heavy toll. But 
the battered mass closes up empty files and continues 
to advance, followed by a few hand-drawn cannon and 
the Anglo-Hanoverian cavalry. 

Mounting the low crest, rank after rank comes into 
full enfilade to the flanking artillery fires from Fonte- 
noy and the wood redoubt. At the same time, the 
French infantry and cavalry lining the reverse slope 
become visible. The mass halts, hesitates. The moment 
is pregnant with panic. 


Lesson in psychology of leadership 


Now occurs the incident fictionalized in legend and 
painting. But instead of the fabled exchange of invita- 
tions to fire, the historical record reveals a practical 
lesson in the psychology of leadership. As the Garde 
Frangais advances to repel the assault, Lieutenant John 
Hay of the Ist Grenadiers leaps in front of the hesitant 
Anglo-Hanoverian mass, sweeps off his hat and drinks 
a toast to the enemy. 

Absurd? No more so than the preliminary flourish 
of the hypnotist’s hand, the magician’s wand or the 
man in motion before the ball is snapped in a football 
play. For movement captures the human mind as well 
as the eye. From Alexander to Ridgway, battle leaders 
have often used gestures no less dramatic to catch and 
focus attention where they willed. 

Having caught all eyes, the gallant lieutenant heartens 
his men with an ironic taunt to the enemy about the 
French rout at the earlier battle of Dittingen. Then he 
calls for a cheer and the troops respond. All trace of 
potential panic is gone. 

As if spellbound, the astonished French stand and 


‘watch the British muskets come up in response to the 


order to fire. The volley rings out. Fifty officers and 
760 men of the three foremost French regiments fall. 
The French line is shattered and the remnants flee. 
Jubilantly the mass moves on. 

Now the assault force is well inside the French posi- 
tion and no longer in danger from the artillery fire 
that enfiladed it earlier. Only the second line of French 
infantry stands between the Allies and victory. 

As the mass advances, firing regular volleys, the 
French spasmodically counterattack its flanks. The 
counterattacks are repulsed but they slow the mass and 
gain precious minutes for the French. Though the real 
paradox of Fontenoy is yet to come, the crisis of the 
battle is at hand. 

Thinking the oncoming mass irresistible, the French 
court counsels flight. But the King with the Dauphin 
by his side stands fast. From some inner well of forti- 
tude, Saxe draws the strength to mount his horse and 
personally directs cavalry charges against the mass. 

His desperate counterstrokes also are repulsed, but 
the mass loses momentum. Again it comes to an irreso- 
lute standstill. And this time the French are in motion 
while the British-Hanoverians watch spellbound. 

At the suggestion of an alert subordinate, Saxe sites 
artillery pieces to batter the face of the mass—now 
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reduced by casualties from an oblong to a square. 
French reinforcements are rushed up from the inactive 
right wing. The infantry boxes in both flanks of the 
square. Cavalry forms behind the hub-to-hub artillery, 
waiting for the guns to do their work. 

In just eight minutes the job is done. The square 
is broken by the point-blank cannonade. But the most 
significant occurrence at Fontenoy is just beginning. 

Unconsciously in the white heat of battle, the British 
Hanoverian soldiers execute the proper response to the 
revolutionary advance in fire ~power initiated much ear 
lier by the invention of gunpowder. Nearly two cen 
turies before military discovery by rational processes, 
instinct tells them that the correct answer to massive 
fires is not massed men but tactical dispersion! 

Breaking off into small tactical teams, the British 
Hanoverian force is no longer a focal target for the 
French artillery. Acting without orders, they withdraw. 
But this is not a rout. On the contrary. They take a 
heavy toll from the charging French. (Though the 
French won the battle, they lost about the same num 
ber of men as the allies: 7,200 to 7,500.) Beating off 
all attempts to close -_ them by concerted volleys 
of fire, they succeed j 


regaining their original posi 
tion near Vezon. 


Principle of Mass might have been stillborn 


So ends the battle, but not its implications. Had the 
British-Hanoverian assault attacked with the 
same formation in which they withdrew, how different 
the history of the world might have been! Had Saxe 
reflected upon the success of the unconscious actions 
by the British-Hanoverian soldiers that day as percep 
tively as when he 


force 


rediscovered the secret of orderly 
troop movement, rigid adherence to the principle of 
Mass as an end in itself might have ended in the eight 
eenth century instead of the twentieth. 


But no one—including historians to the present date 
recognized the true significance of what the British 
Hanoverian soldiers demonstrated in that moment of 


extreme stress at Fontenoy. So army after army, gen 
eration after continued to mass men on 
the battlefield and march them upright into the mouths 
of cannon, the muzzles of repeating rifles and finally 
the deadly scissors of machine ‘gun fire. Not until the 
carnage of 1914-15 would military “science” begin to 
appreciate that the evolution of unit and individual 
tactics had been vastly outdistanced by the revolution 
in firepower. Only then did military planners begin 
to close the gap- -caused by mental rigidity yet bridged 
by instinct on 11 May 1745! 

In view of the explosive progress in tactical firepower 
since World War II, the ironic paradox of Fontenoy 
raises analogous possibilities. Since analogy is fallible 
as well as stimulating, however, questions rather than 
propositions follow: 

Is it possible that our tactical formations and con- 
cepts for deployment are as retarded in relation to the 
lethality of modern firepower as were the tactics of 


gene ration, 
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1745 and 1914 to the cannon and machine gun? De- 
spite budgetary limitations on procuring modern tools 
for vertical and cross-country mobility, we have taken 
a bold step forward with the Pentomic division. But 
have we come far enough in streamlining our tactical 
organization and decreasing human density on the bat- 
tlefield—even with the tools at hand? Using man’s 
oldest form of mobility, Julius Caesar's X Legion 
marched 42 miles and fought a battle in a single day! 

Many of today’s tactical theorists foresee mobile bat- 
tle teams as small as a hundred men deployed at much 
greater intervals than now contemplated for companies, 
yet performing the same functions of creating targets, 
controlling ground, and destroying the enemy. ‘This 
possibility is foreseen in a distant time-frame. But 
should its realization be as distant as it now a pears? 

Another analogous question is raised by the obsession 
with Mass that for so long blinded soldiers to the les- 
sons of actual experience. The question is: Are we 
similarly preoccupied today with firepower as an end 
in itself? 


Exploitation of mobility is the key 


A sampling of current military thought scarcely ne 
gates the question: Firepower will destroy enemy 
masses lured into killing zones! Firepower will deny 
high ground to the enemy! Firepower will dominate 
the increased gaps between units! Firepower will ac- 
complish the purpose of maneuver! 

Yet actual experience in Korea, Israel, Indochina 
and Algeria shows drastic limitations on the capabil- 
ity—even the usability—of superior firepower against 
a determined and tactically adaptive enemy. Consider, 
for example, the French Army’s debacle at Dien Bien 
Phu! 

It was by exploiting superior mobility—not firepower 
alone—that General MacArthur destroyed the bulk of 
the North Korean Army in the autumn of 1950. As 
the late General Hoyt V andenberg said of Korean op- 
erations while he was Air Force Chief of Staff, even 
a massive aerial interdiction program cannot produce 
decisive results unless it is coupled with ground ma- 
neuver. 

Granted that we must continue to improve the range 
and controllable lethality of our weapons in order to 
promote a favorable kill ratio, the question remains: 
Are we moving fast enough in the concurrent develop- 
ment of tactical mobility? Or are we relying more and 
more upon firepower alone to solve our tactical as well 
as our strategic problems of national security? 

Thoughtful reflection on the ironic paradox of Fonte- 
noy can provoke many other questions with modern 
implications. But only one conclusion is appropriate 
here: Increased dispersion is a passive accommodation 
to increased firepower; increased mobility is an active 
accommodation. Both are necessary if tactics are to 
keep pace with the times. For it is just as true today 
as it was from Fontenoy to Flanders Field that there 
is no password to victory! 
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Stars 
on 


the 
Lapels 


You don’t have to be smart to 


be a staff officer but it sure helps 


APRIL 1960 


Colonel HARRY D. EASTON, JR. 


E'VE all chuckled at the cartoon of the tramp who 

asks, “If you're so damned smart, why aint you 
rich?” With the expectation of readers saying, “If you're 
so damned smart, why ain’t you a general?” I offer 
some reflections on general staff work. They are based 
on liberal experience, ranging from mistakes (always 
mine), perennial anonymity (someone else signed), to 
personal satisfaction as ample (and usually the only) 
reward for acceptance of recommendations and writings 
by quite a few military leaders of varying prominence. 

A very sage lieutenant general, wise to the ways of 
all the services, once advised: “If you have a problem 
in a line where you lack experience, it would be a 
pretty good idea to consult someone who has had ex- 
perience. You don’t necessarily have to follow his views, 
but you might pick up some pointers. You also might 
avoid some of his mistakes.” In the light of the general's 
advice, I offer my experience. In some 18 years of serv- 
ice I have worn General Staff stars for an aggregate of 
eight—longer than I have worn any of my combat-arms 
insignia—in peace and in war, at division through to 
The Pentagon. 

The basic personal and professional attributes sought 
in a general staff officer are simply those desirable in 
any officer, only more so. Theoretically, he is hand- 
picked and is considered highly qualified. 

Not all staff officers have been to Leavenworth—less 
than fifty per cent of the general staff in one army head- 
quarters is a sample. Often, officers serve on the gen- 
eral staffs of divisions, corps, and armies even prior to 
attending the advanced courses at their branch schools. 
What I have to say won't help what we call “junior Gs” 
become fully qualified general staff officers. Their in- 
doctrination and on-the-job training are the responsi- 
bility of the experienced heads for whom they work. 


Know your opposite numbers 


Unless you find the practice is discouraged, it seems 
highly desirable for a staff officer to make a very brief, 
get-acquainted visit with his opposite numbers at each 
lower headquarters and in the next higher. It is best 
to do this in company of the officer you are replacing. 
In theory, an overlap in assignment for aeldie in 
sounds good. In practice, however, the breaking-in 
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period may vary from a couple of days to going into a 
position that has been vacant for months. One can’t 
always count on having the officer he is replacing do 
the introducing. 

Such and one such visit 
shortly after joining should be enough. Therefore, a 
good rule to observ e is to stay away from other head- 
quarters unless you are sent tor or unless you have 
urgent business there. Don’t wear out your welcome. If 
you aren't careful you can become a nuisance to a 
higher headquarters, and an undesirable interruption 
and source of harassment to a lower one. 

As a general staff officer, 


a visit should be brief, 


chances are your basic 
branch is one of the combat arms, just as is that of 
your commander and his chief of staff. As a sample, at 
one army headquarters more than eighty per cent of 


the general staff officers a 


» from the combat arms; in 
the G4 section, where you a expect to find a great- 


' proportion of officers of the technical services, more 
rs in fifty per cent are from combat arms. 


Now 


commendable, so long as you don’t lose your perspec 


lov: ilty and enthusiasm for one’s branch is 
tive as to its ultimate contribution to winning wars. 


However, as a general staff officer, you must reorient 
away from but to a higher plane 
Your General Staff insignia 
should serve as a reminder in that direction. Also, a 
general staff officer must especially remember what 
the “general” in the title 
Le: wenworth told my class: 


your thinking not 
than that of your branch. 


means. An instructor at 
“As gener ral staff officers, 
you will be wearing those stars on your lapels, not on 
your shoulders. Don’t ever forget it!” While it is true 
that a general staff officer commands only a desk, often 
he can influence the decisions of the commander on 
whose staff he serves. 


No stupid questions; only stupid answers 


Command carries with it responsibilities to, as well as 
authority over, the Thus, the general 
staff officer shares his commanding general’s responsi- 
bilities. It is in the very nature of ‘things that perplex- 
ing questions which cannot be resolved at lower head- 
quarters seep upward to the general staff for interpreta- 
tion, clarification, opinion, In such in- 
stances, the staff officer who best serves the perplexed, 
best serves his CG. To him, the solution may be im- 
Possibly the inquirer misread or 
failed to check the proper reference; maybe he or his 
commander had been authorized to decide in such cases 
but did not know this. Here the general staff officer 
who in his infinite wisdom regards the question as 
stupid and belittles the inquirer does everyone, includ- 
ing himself, a disservice. 

There are no stupid questions, only stupid answers. 
lhis thought isn’t original with me, but it’s one worth 
remembering, particularly by any general staff officer 
who inevitably will be asked for assistance or guidance. 
If you know the answer, give it freely, clearly, and 
patiently, If you don't now, it's your job to get the 


commanded. 


or decision. 


mediately obvious. 
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answer by whatever means are necessary from within 
your section, your headquarters, or the next higher 
headquarters. Never ramble, bull, cover up, or give 
personal opinion you can’t substantiate. This is par- 
ticularly true if the problem is out of your province. In 
such a case you escort, not refer, the inquirer to a 
knowledge able person who can help him. 

FM 101-5, like the Scriptures, has been amended 
and revised throughout the years, but it is still the 
staff officer's basic guide. As even the most gifted 
clergyman frequently must refer to his Testament, so 
the general staff officer often must consult his. 

Every general staff officer must have a clear knowl- 
edge of spheres of interest and responsibility of each of 
the staff’s sections. He gains this from initial familiarity 
with and frequent reviews of FM 101-5, supplemented 
by experience and any local ground rules. 


Hurdling an impasse 


We hear of chiefs of staff who never settle a differ- 
ence of opinion among section chiefs unless and until 
the disputants have met and attempted to reach an 
agreement. This has been decried in certain circles as 
operating by agreement. 

Now the manual very clearly delineates the fields of 
the various sections, certainly of the general staff. Of 
course, some overlapping and duplication of interest is 
inevitable, but basically (to use an extreme example) 
unless G2 tries to stand down G4 on a G4 matter, 
there is seldom need for disagreement requiring de 
cision by the chief of staff or commanding general. A 
section chief, to reconcile divergent views, must rely 
quite heavily on the intimate knowledge, research, and 
judgment of his Indians. If he can’t he should trade 
them in for more savvy braves. Very possibly, he will 
indorse their views by signing much of their work 
without question and most of it with little inquiry. 
Being a busy man, he can’t meet with other staff 
chiefs (also busy men) on every matter that arises. 

Thus, an impasse may be reached from time to 
time when the Indians, despite personal discussions, 
can’t reconcile their own disagreements, and each is 
tacitly supported by his own chief. When. that hap- 
pens, it seems quite proper for the chiefs, whose rela- 
tive maturity, perspective and experience enable them 
to view matters more objectively, to talk things over 
and attempt to reach a solution that is mutually satis- 
factory. If they can’t, each is morally obligated to have 
the courage of his convictions, present them to the 
chief of staff or commanding general for decision, then 
cheerfully abide by it. 

I'll show you what I mean. The staff of a large 
headquarters was planning the conduct of an invasion 
by an amphibious and airborne assault force of approxi- 
mately four divisions. G1 wanted more replacements 
during the early lift, G3 more units. The disagreement 
could not be resolved at working level or by personal 
(and quite heated) discussions between G1 and G3. 
Each offered his opinions to the chief of staff and the 
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commander. The commander announced his decision. 
Each G was satisfied, if not too happy, and then pro- 
ceeded to other business. The invasion succeeded. 


What section gets the job? 


At a major headquarters, most staff work is gener- 
ated by something in writing from a higher or lower 
headquarters. Now the people who route such corres- 
pondence to the staff agencies are quite good, be they 
officer, noncommissioned officer (specialist), or civilian. 
Being human, they are fallible. Borderline cases might 
be referred to the wrong section, but usually the paper 
gets to the section having primary, though not neces- 
sarily exclusive, interest. If there are enough, informa- 
tion copies usually go to the really interested agencies. 
Even if they don’t, the action offcer must insure that 
the work is properly coordinated throughout with other 
appropriate staff sections. I emphasize ‘ ‘appropriate,” 


because concurrence from staff agencies having no 
special interest is no more valuable than the testimony 
of a procession of witnesses who did not see a crime 
committed. 

Sometimes the greater interest in and familiarity 
with implications of a problem by a section other than 
that to which the action was initially assigned suggests 
that, as a matter of primary interest, study of the action 
be transferred from the assigned section to another. 
Procedures are normally set up for this sort of thing, 
though it shouldn’t be undertaken lightly by a junior 
G because the project may have implications not 
known to him. As a guide, it seems that if another 
section, or one of its divisions, wants to take over a 
project, it should be permitted to do so, for no other 
reason than that it is particularly interested. And if the 
section assigned the work feels it should more properly 
be taken over by another, that too is good. Anyone 
not particularly wanting to face up to a problem for 
any reason probably wouldn't do as good a job as a 
more willing worker. In either event, this is the sort 
of thing which certainly requires coordination to arrive 
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at a solution. The task must never be transferred with- 
out prior consultation and approval of the section chief. 


Relations with special staff 


All staff officers at a headquarters, regardless of their 
insignia, are on the same team, supporting the same 
commander. Unfortunately, a general staff officer isn’t 
issued any extra brains with his General Staff stars, so 
there is no point in his adopting an air of superiority. 

The relationship between the general staff and the 
special staff can range from virtual command of ele- 
ments of the special staff by those of the general staff 
(for example, of technical services sections by G4). 
This is done through varying, often undefined, de- 
grees of “coordination and supervision” of the special 
staff by the general staff, with chiefs of special staff 
sections having free, direct access to the commander and 
the chief of staff. FM 101-5, the guide, offers sufficient 
latitude either way, but it leans, as do some experienced 
staff officers, toward free access. How can a special 
staff officer “advise the commander” if he can’t get to 
see him? 

Never make the mistake of selling a member of the 
special staff short. For one thing, most likely he is very 
expert in his line, whereas the officer wearing the 
General Staff stars often will find himself knowing 
“less and less about more and more so that eventually 
he knows nothing about everything.” For another, 
especially at a large headquarters, though nominally 
he is, say, an “assistant G2,” within the sphere of G2 
interest a special staff officer might be extremely spe- 
cialized in a particular field, yet he lacks enough broad 
experience to qualify him as a division G2 or his 
principal assistant. 

It is possible that a special staff member with whom 
a newly detailed GS officer works has himself had 
very extensive general staff experience. Good examples 
are an AG with Gl experience, or an engineer with 
G4 background. I knew a doctor (now a general of- 
ficer) who, during the early days of World War II, 
as an exception to policy, was detailed on a general 
staff. He did such a bang-up job in the G3 training 
field that those ignorant of his background naturally 
enough assumed he must have been an honor graduate 
of a combat-arms school. 


Access to the commander 


At a large headquarters, the junior G's personal 
contacts with his commander, the chief of staff, and 
the secretariat may prove very rare. I think the better 
the general staff officer gets to know and understand 
his commanding general and chief of staff, the better 
he serves them. If only, like a fly on the wall, for a 
week or so he could listen to them talk over day-to-day 
problems in their offices! If, as a silent spectator, he 
could attend at least a few of the periodic staff con- 
ferences! That would be a big help, particularly if the 
commander and the chief of staff are inclined to sound 


off. 
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junior G often is limited to 
initial office and social calls or receptions, listening to 
talk at large gatherings, and otherwise depending on 
notes or usually garble :d second- or third-hand reports 
of what the CG or CofS said he wants done. If the 
commanding general and his chief of staff have been 

around for some time, the junior G can supplement 
his rather meager knowledge with a review of what 
proposals have been approved in comparable cases, 
particularly when preparing something for their sig 
natures. One headquarters maintained for reference 
a collection of the drafts proposed for signature and of 
the final products that were signed by the commander. 
This proved very helpful for avoiding expressions and 
attitudes not conforming to the commander's person- 
ality. 

While a staff officer must not be governed entirely 
by precedent, he shouldn’t beat his brain needlessly. 
Everyone thinks himself an excellent judge of char- 
acter and an amateur psychologist. Why not seize every 
opportunity to size up the CG and his CofS in order 
to serve them better? 


Unfortunately, the 


Reason logically, consider all factors 


If you follow a logical course of reasoning and con- 
sider all the factors, you should arrive at a proposal that 
is valid whether or not the commander accepts it. Here 
a critical element is recognizing the problem itself. 
Just what is the problem? RTP (Read the Problem), 
several times. Is it perfectly clear? Is the statement of 
the problem clear and complete? Remember, many of 
us are not facile writers, and the statement of the prob- 
lem that seems clear to you may not be what the au- 
thor meant. If the slightest element of ambiguity exists, 
much time and wheel-spinning can be saved by a little 
foot coordination. Discuss the matter with the person 
who posed it, be he your immediate boss, your com- 
mander, or an officer in another section or at another 
headquarters. Don’t be afraid to ask questions. If the 
problem comes to you second-hand (say, orally from 
the chief of staff through your chief to you), your chief 
might be the one to make inquiries. Sometimes it will 
be best before approaching the task to restate the prob- 
lem so that it becomes clear to you. Then check to 
see whether as restated it is satisfactory to the person 
who gave it to you. Again, RTP. 

You'll learn that instead of pointing out the policy 
or regulation which precludes granting a valid request 
(the person making the request can read too), it is 
far better for a staff officer to try to figure out a way 
to grant the request, so long as there is good reason 
for departing from policy or regulation. | don’t mean 
one should say Yes to everything, but I certainly do 
mean not habitually saying No to everything out of 
the ordinary. In other words, help your commander 
exercise some discretion, or do it in his name if you 
have the authority. 

Bear in mind that a local commander may waive a 
policy or regulation established within his own bounds 
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of authority or discretion. If it is established by a higher 
headquarters, the authority must come from there. 
When he feels a departure is justified, the general 
staff officer must go to bat for the subordinate com- 
mander. Purely administrative Army Regulations and 
other Department of the Army directives can be waived 
by or in the name of the Secretary of the Army. How- 
ever, some ARs are based on laws which allow the 
Secretary no authority to deviate. 


The staff’s secretariat 


The secretariat of a general staff may not spin, but 
it does toil. It may not do the original, creative work of 
a section, but it reviews enough of this work that it 
can sense whether a completed, written project is good 
or bad. So be receptive to suggestions by the secre- 
tariat, and follow its requests or directives on coordina- 
tion, rewrites, and the like. For all you know, these 
may well have been directed by the commanding gen- 
eral or the chief of staff. If you have objections, turn 
them in to your section chief, not to the secretariat, and 
general staff life will be much smoother. 

Another tip: Whenever you carry a paper directly to 
the CG or the CofS, or are given one to take back to 
your office, always touch base, however briefly, with 
the secretary of the general staff. His heels are close 
to the fire in such matters, and you can see what a 
spot he'll be in if the chief of staff yells for a paper 
the CG gave you and that you took out of the com- 
mand section without the knowledge of the SGS. Put 
yourself in his place. 


Foot coordination 


General Pershing is supposed to have said, “They 
put knobs on doors so you can turn them, walk in, and 
talk things over with people.” An instructional unit 
at the Armed Forces Staff College calls this “foot co- 
ordination.” The point is that the staff officer must 
use his feet as well as his head, and visit and discuss 
in person problems of mutual interest. That’s better 
than notes going back and forth to members of the 
same staff. But intra-staff disposition form preparation 
and memorandum writing can get ridiculous at times. 
A prime example is a series of DF comments at one 
headquarters, in the course of a year and a half, ac- 
cumulating 17 numbered comments by various sec- 
tions. 

During the last couple of wars our troops were kept 
informed through “Know Your Enemy” and “Know 
Your Allies” programs. But too often on a very large 
staff we don’t always get to really know our colleagues 
—those people of other sections who work on matters 
related to our sphere of interest. 

They say you can walk from one point in The Penta- 
gon to any other in five minutes or so, if you use your 
head. (Of course, if you start in the wrong direction in 
E-ring you can take an hour getting to the office next 
to your own.) There is no excuse for not getting to 
know your opposite numbers. You don’t need to get 
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real buddy-buddy with everyone with whom you do 
business, but it makes sense for a staff officer working 
on a project in which another staff officer is concerned, 
to at least drop by to see what he looks like. 

At the other extreme, it is a great mistake to believe 
that each bit of coordination must be effected only in 
person or by conference. You’ve heard that old saw 
about conferences where minutes are kept and hours 
are lost. One must be judicious about the practical ap- 
plication of foot coordination. When everything is top 
priority, all actions become routine. When you carry a 
paper to discuss with an opposite number, at that mo- 
ment it is the most important thing in the world to you, 
or you'd be doing something else. But when you get 
there, whoever you visit is doing what is to him the 
the most important thing in the world, or he too would 
be doing something else. True, he may be flexible 
enough to shift his mental gears from his problem to 
yours without reservation. But quite often he won't 


be as receptive to or as enthusiastic about your project 
as you are—at least not right then. 

Why not phone the officer ahead of time and ask 
when you can see him for so long on such-and-such a 
matter? This assures receptiveness and effectiveness 
though, of course, during your three minutes you may 
learn that he opposes your views. But simply barging 
in on him will lose you time, energy, and cooperative- 
ness. 

You soon learn that although several persons in an- 
other section nominally are concerned with your proj- 
ect, a particular officer can get you quicker and better 
answers, ideas and concurrences. If you inquire, mem- 
bers of your section will tell you who this is. 


What you write must be understood 
Neither General Pershing’s philosophy nor the con- 


cept of foot coordination dictates personal contact as 
the only means of solving all problems. The written 
comment, statement of a problem, request for opinion, 
and the like, have the advantage of potentially uninter- 
rupted study and consideration at a convenient time. 
They eliminate I really said or I thought you meant or 
1 thought you wanted. Unlike a conversation, the 
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written project can be considered by a number of 
others at several places at their convenience. 

There is no inflexible rule as to how to go about 
coordination. Use your head, adapt to conditions, and 
as you go along draw on your experiences in dealing 
with the same people. But foot coordination has cer- 
tain advantages. 

For writing that is not on a technical subject, 
Webster's dictionary lists all the words you'll need. 
For technical writing there is AR 320-5 (Dictionary of 
United States Army Terms), some of whose definitions 
differ from civilian usage. There is also AR 320-1 (Dic- 
tionary of United States Military Terms for Joint 
Usage). Its definitions have been agreed upon, though 
that is not generally known, by all three services. The 
same expression can mean different things to different 
people. Ask, in turn, an Army officer, a Navy file, and 
an airman what “operational control” means, and you 
might get three definitions. (You might get three from 
three Army officers!) Take the trouble to check. 


Procedural rules for guidance, such as those for joint 
staff writing or the proverbial RTP we've all heard so 
often, are no good unless diligently applied. RTP is 
still the best in the book. How —— it been since 


you went off on a tangent simply ause you didn’t 


RTP? 


It is not my purpose to attempt a course in exposi- 
tory writing. If bright people like your bosses can’t 
understand what you write, how can you expect duller 
people to? If your average in getting approval of your 
work without change is high—say, 95 per cent or better 
—you're doing fine. When it falls below 80 you're do- 
ing fair, but it would be a good idea to take a quick 
course in good writing or bone a book on the subject. 

We've all seen the directive to completed staff work 
which says in part: study, write, restudy, rewrite. Yet 
our feelings are hurt when a dashed-off memorandum 
is not accepted on the first go-around. I have found that 
from two to four rewrites are normal for the simplest 
formal written comment (excluding one that gets a 
“Concur”); more for a one- or two-page letter; up to 
maybe ten for a staff study or other production with 
several pages of discussion, or for a multi-page circular 
or memorandum for general distribution. You may 
blench at this, just as many staff officers did at a com- 
ment on physical fitness in a proposed manual: “Five 
miles a day is about the right amount of exercise for 
a staff officer.” But in your heart you know the basic 
principles are sound. 

In writing, personal preferences pose a problem. If 
the person who must approve or sign your product 
prefers different words and expressions to convey the 
same thought, all you need do is learn to follow his 
preferences. A crusty old general, reading the first 
dry run of a talk prepared for him, may snort, “This is 
well written, but I just don’t talk like that!” Feel your 
way along. Don’t become obnoxious about insisting on 
your personal preference. Wait until you become boss. 
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Check your work yourself 


Most of your work will 
show up to your chief in the form of something you 
have written. You, not your clerks, 
and intermediate chiefs, 


A final caution on writing. 


are the one to 
will look for cor- 
Whatever your educa 
tional background, you are out of place on a general 
staff unless you can turn out written expressions of 
ideas or directives that are grammatically correct and 
understandable. 


whom he, 
rectness in every particular. 


[he mechanical correctness of your work also is your 
worry. Sloppy, improperly punctuated work rife with 
typographic: al errors inevitably reflects on you. Take a 
tip from the old story about the father who, after telling 
his son to jump from a ladder into his arms, let him 
fall, saying: “Let that be a lesson to you. Never trust 
anyone, not even your own father. 

Even the most competent secretaries are human and 
can make mistakes. Further, they might not always 
detect them, even with the aid of a copy-holder. As 
its author, } you are most fi amiliz ir with your work and its 
sense, cape must proofread each retyping. You may 

t your clerk for mistakes, 


snarl at you, 


snarl ; but your chief oe 


not your clerk. Trust only yourself t« 


check your work. 
Process of reasoning 


Many books have been written on the subject of 
solving life's problems, but for your purposes, FM 101- 
5 will do. As a logical process of reasoning, the “Com 
mander’s Estimate of the Situation” is an excellent 
guide to solving staff problems. It is accepted by all 
our services. Considered only a check list, and then 
only in its application to tactical situations, its value 
isn’t too apparent to run-of-the-mill, peacetime general 
staff projects. But as a reasoning process, basically it is 
sound for arriving at a conclusion. 

ne more general application is the “Staff Study,” 
also in FM 
fairly. general usage. One may seldom, maybe never, 
have to prepare a formal written staff study that exactly 
follows the pattern outlined in FM 101-5. However, if 
the general staff officer follows the reasoning process— 
whether briefly and mentally, or in detailed, lengthy 
writing—along staff study lines, inevitably he will come 
up with better solutions. If you he ive h: id no formal 
academic training in writing a staff study, a few hours 


101-5. It, or some local variation, is in 


with the manual will be very profitably spent, especially 


if you can get personal guidance. 

Usually the expression “staff study” is misused to 
mean all sorts of staff writing, from brief recordings 

f bright ideas and recomenendations to documents 
ate solely for amplifying and justifying predeter- 
mined courses of action. If you are handed the chore 
of amplifying on a matter, don’t feel that you are be- 
ing asked to come up with an independent solution. 
Yours is the administrative task of providing someone 
with a lot of words. Sometimes a better solution may 
immediately or later seem more attractive to you. If 
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given the opportunity, state your views. However, if it 
becomes apparent that your chief is inexorably sold on 
the solution he has directed you to amplify, don’t fight 
the problem. He may have been given no latitude 
himself, or he may have already considered and re- 
jected your proposal, possibly for reasons unknown to 
you. 

Don’t let it get you down if your boss says: “We're 
going to do thus and so. You write me a staff study 
justifying it.” He really doesn’t mean “staff study” in 
the sense that you must work out the problem along 
staff study lines and must come up with what you 
think is the best course of action. Always remember 
that he Cand most especially your commander, who 
carries the burden of responsibility) has a different 
perspective, 

Changing the commander’s mind 


Sometimes you wind up with the decisions of the 
responsible man being directly opposite your carefully 
thought out views. In almost every instance (but not 
always) the commander had the benefit of those views 


at the time he, solely responsible for success or failure, 
made the decision. Whether the recommended course 
would have been better than the one adopted is im- 
material. The commander who invariably follows every 
recommendation of his staff doesn’t exercise much 
personal influence. Conversely, the staff that is so busy 
bowing and scraping and yes-sirring, that half the 
time he isn’t a clear notion of what the commander 
wants and why, isn’t really serving him. The badly 
advised commander, or one who doesn’t even get the 
benefit of his staff's thoughts, would be better off with 
only a clerical force. 

You'll find that in advising the commander—or any- 
one else, for that matter—it isn’t politic to tell him im- 
mediately after he announces his desires, “That is a 
bum idea, because. . . .” First, gain a clear understand- 
ing of what he wants, then find a later, more propitious 
opportunity to offer your views—unless of course they 
are requested at the time. 

Inspired commanders, especially in the heat of com- 
bat, are apt to make snap decisions in non-tactical af- 
fairs. Once during World War II, I heard a commander 
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say: “I'm getting tired of this looting! Put out the 
word that the next soldier caught looting is 10 be shot 
on the spot!” Now this method may be effective in 
discouraging looting by civilians, but imagine the 
furor if the first soldier shot “in the act of looting” 
turned out to be a devoted chaplain administering the 
last rites to a dying person! 

His idea seemed good to the commander at the 
moment, because he was devoting his whole attention 
to winning a war, and he thought his troops should be 
doing the same. Later, his chief of staff calmed him 
down, and the order never went out. Had you had the 
temerity to suggest then that his idea was impractical, 
your head would have been figuratively lopped off. 
Live with your frustrations 


Finally, a word about frustrations. On general staff 
service, frustration seems to stem primarily from being 
compelled to write upon a subject } goes against one's 
grain, or seeing his best ideas rejected (original ones 
particularly, but this may include solutions to prob- 
lems). This is especially true when your recommenda- 
tions are summarily rejected by an intransigent inter- 
mediary between you and your commander. At the 
time you think the commander, being a prudent person, 
would probably adopt your idea and commend you for 
it if he got to see it. 

As a general staff officer, often you may find yourself 
in the position of implementing—even justifying—mat- 
ters in which you do not believe. Learn to be philo- 
sophical. W hen your views are requested, give them 
fully and freely. Unless you learn that they will not be 
considered once you are given a course of action, offer 
them at a propitious moment. 

Having exhausted these possibilities, either support 
your chief or ask for a transfer. If later you are asked 
by an outsider for your opinion, exercise judgment and 
discretion in deciding to state it. If you feel free to 
state it, the safest thing to say might be, “Before giving 
my views, I want it understood that the decision was 
thus and so, and of course I abide by it.” Or you might 
say, “After having considered my views, my chief de- 
cided thus and so, and of course I support that decision.” 
Never reveal your contrary views unless they are 
solicited. 

I know a staff officer who was directed to write two 
papers with recommendations (to the next higher head- 
quarters) opposing those he advocated. It so happened 
that shortly thereafter he was reassigned to that superior 
headquarters and, the ponderosity of higher staff opera- 
tions being what it is, the first action papers given him 
were those two. This time, his judgment was supported 
by his new chief, and the actions originally recom- 
mended by him were taken. 

A general staff officer who doesn’t have—and who 
can’t propose for translation into action—original ideas 
to improve the operations of the command, isn’t much 
help to his commander. No school can teach initiative, 
but so many of us have good ideas on all sorts of things 
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and never get around to doing something about them. 
We may talk about them, but idle conversation ac- 
complishes nothing. The general staff officer should— 
certainly within his field—ever try to develop ways to 
do things better, and should encourage others to trans- 
late their good thoughts into concrete proposals. 


Don’t become an idea factory 

The good staff officer need not become an idea fac- 
tory to the extent that he neglects his day-to-day work. 
If, when you tell your chief about one of your pet 
schemes, he asks about the job he gave you yesterday 
and you have to answer, “I've been working on this 
idea of mine,” before long 3 your efficiency reports, in- 
stead of reflecting that you are highly ingenious, with 
lots of initiative and good ideas, will mark you as lack- 
ing in follow-through of assigned tasks. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that you think your scheme is more important to the 
Army’s future than the project you are working on for 
your chief. He doesn’t have your enthusiasm for your 
idea. He is interested only in the project he gave you. 
For all you know, someone up the line may be naggin 
him for it, and he will be more than irritated to kind 
you goofing off. 

So take first things first. Then submit your brilliant 
ideas on other matters—unless of course your chief 
changes the priority of your operations. 

An officer who comes up with many good proposals 
that are adopted may be praised, promoted, and deco- 
rated. But the same officer may encounter a situation 
where those over him simply aren't receptive to new 
ideas. Some commanders and principal staff officers 
may carry the stay-out-of-higher-headquarters policy to 
such steps that they will never countenance forward- 
ing for consideration any unsolicited idea. If ever you 
find yourself in this position—usually in the lower and 
not the higher headquarters—don’t allow yourself to 
feel frustrated. Above all, don’t stop thinking. Keep 
calm, adapt yourself to conditions, keep notes of your 
ideas—and wait. Sooner or later you'll be reassigned, 
or you will get a new chief. Maybe then you'll have 
better luck on getting your ideas adopted. Conversely, 
you may find that the pet scheme which at the time 
seemed so good and so important, perhaps now isn’t 
so good after all. Or you may find it had already been 
broached by another discerning officer, sold, and adopt- 
ed. So while you won't get credit for it, at least you 
can enjoy vicariously the satisfaction one gets from 
seeing his judgment vindicated. 

When all is said, really the qualities desirable in a 
general staff officer are the same as those for any of- 
ficer. If you are. inexperienced, you can profit from the 
experiences of others. As a dedicated officer, do your 
best and the good things will follow you throughout 
your career with no necessity for your seeking them. 
Check your own work, and keep calm. No condition 
is intolerable so long as life exists. When things are 
at their worst, the only way they can turn is for the 
better! 
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The Word Is URGENCY 


Empires and nations have passed away because their leaders failed to provide 
the bold sense of urgency that would have led to victory 


Major E. M. GERSHATER 


army of Gauls under 
Allia River, 
y, it met the Roman 
The battle ended in complete disaster for 
and their 
chief city lay at the mercy of the barbarians from the 


0 18 July 300 B.C., a huge 
Brennus marched on Rome. At the 
about 12 miles north of the city, 
defenders. 
the Romans; they were decisively defeated, 
north. No doubt, another day’s march would have re 
sulted in the cz apture of the entire city, but the attrac 
tion of looting, wenching, and roisterous celebration 
must have been irresistible, for the Gauls tarried to 
savor the fruits of victory. For three days they lingered 
at the Allia, while Rome made frenzied preparations for 
. When the Gauls entered the city, they found 
the Capitol building impregnable. 
lasted more than six months, but the Capitol held out. 
At last, discouraged by the long, futile siege (as well 
as the difficulty of obt: 1ining supplies ), and worried by 
the reported approach of a strong relief force under 
Marcus Furius Camillus, Brennus decided to let the 
defenders of the Capitol ransom themselves, and with 
drew to the north. Never again would he gain even a 
foothold in southern Italy, let alone get close to Rome. 

The lack of a sense of urgency made the three-day 
carousal an expensive one. 


defense 
The ensuing siege 


BRITISH army under General Sir Henry Clinton 

was in full retreat across New Jersey. Clinton’s ob- 
jective was to close his army into the area of New 
York City. General Washington had determined upon 
an attack in force and had sent forward Major General 
Charles Lee, with almost half the army, to engage the 
Redcoats and cut off their escape routes. Lee received 
these orders on 27 June 1778, but apparently he formed 
no plan of attack, sent forward no reconnaissance ele 
ments, and made no move for more than 24 hours. 
When at last his army moved, it had to halt at every 
minor contact with an enemy patrol. While Lee vacil- 
lated, the British commanders halted their withdrawal, 


Major E. M. Gershater, Chemical Corps, is an Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry at the Military Academy. He 
wrote “The Potency of Power for Peace” 
1959 issue. 


in our June 
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deployed in battle formation, and prepared to fight. 
Before they could do any serious fighting, however, an 
incredible retreat began among the American regiments 
—Lafayette’s, Scott's, Maxwell’s, Grayson’s, Ogden’s, 
and Jackson's. Lee did nothing to halt the withdnesval: 
he rode placidly along on the route to Englishtown, in 
the rear. To his lack of a sense of urgency and his fail- 
ure to formulate a cohesive plan of attack now was 
added a complete dearth of initiative and leadership in 
the face of potential disaster. 

It is recorded that Monmouth was one of the few 
times when George Washington, a man of great piety 
and restraint, was heard to swear vigorously. Incredu- 
lous at the sight of Lee’s army retreating without a 
fight, furious at the wasted opportunity to destroy the 
British army in the North, the General in Chief relieved 
Lee on the spot, personally rallied the disorganized 
regiments, and vigorously pressed the attack on Clinton. 
The American troops performed brilliantly, despite the 
96-degree heat, but by 1800 the issue was undecided. 

Washington rested his army that night, determined 
to renew the attack next morning. But next day 
there was no enemy to fight. Silently, skillfully, during 
the night Clinton had slipped away to the east, to 
Sandy Hook and New York, where his force was out 
of reach of the Americans. Thus, on the dusty roads 
of New Jersey, in June 1778, the lack of a sense of 
urgency lost the opportunity to destroy Clinton’s army 
and to end the war three years sooner. 


S a result of the twin disasters to Southern arms at 
Gettysburg and at Vicksburg on 3 and 4 July 1863 
—black days of the Confederacy—the rest of that bitter, 
bloody war was destined to be fought on Union terms. 
In October 1864, while General Grant was attempting 
to close the vise about Richmond, Sherman had smashed 
his way past Atlanta and was pulverizing the Southern 
forces opposing him. Sheridan had occupied and devas- 
tated the Shenandoah Valley, the Confederacy’s bread 
basket and historic gateway to invasion of the North. 
For the Confederates, battered, blockaded, beset on all 
sides, it was the beginning of the final act. The curtain 
would fall at Appomattox Court House some seven 
months later. But there was fight left in the Gray army. 
Jubal Early, who had on a daring raid three months 
earlier advanced to within sight of the unfinished Capi- 
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tol dome in Washington, suddenly smashed into the 
Union lines at Cedar Creek, south of Winchester in 
the Valley. Sheridan had been in Washington for a 
few days, to confer with Secretary of War Stanton, 
and on this night had broken his return journey at 
Winchester. While he slept, during the early hours 
of 19 October, Early’s men surprised and overran the 
Union forces in the Valley. A major military disaster 
impended. But Early’s men, hungry, cold, but probably 
exhilarated at their comparatively easy victory, paused to 
plunder the enemy’s camps, to replenish their own 
seriously diminished supplies, and to rest. Destiny was 
kind to Sheridan as he awoke. Hearing the sound of 
guns only 14 miles away, furiously he rode south on 

magnificent black Rienzi, rallied his retreating, panicked 
army, and turned disaster into victory. The last major 
offensive effort that might offer the beleaguered Con- 
federacy hope of postponing its collapse ended in the 
looted Union c: amps at Cedar Creek. In this affair we 
see the lack of a sense of urgency on the part of one 
commander, and an appreciation on the part of another. 


HE Colonel was puzzled. Local counterintelligence 

had monitored a conversation between someone in 
the office of a prominent Japanese newspaper and a 
local dentist. In addition to considerable talk about 
weather, the number of sailors and marines on weekend 
liberty at that time, and conditions in general, there 
were several cryptic references to flowers in bloom, hibis- 
cus and poinsettia. “I think this is one for the Old Man, 
personally!” A phone call to the General’s quarters, a 
hurried drive, and an earnest discussion of the Colonel’s 
suspicions. In vain. The Old Man threw his arm across 
the Colonel’s shoulders. “You're too intelligence-con- 
scious. Anyway, we can’t do anything about it tonight. 
Come see me in the morning, and we'll talk about it 
some more. 


Early next morning, at the command’s northernmost 
radar station, the two enlisted men watched a very 
large blip on the screen. At first they thought the set 
needed adjustment, but quickly decided this was a huge 
flight of aircraft coming in from almost due north. 
Breathlessly, they phoned the central information cen- 
ter, spoke to the lieutenant on duty, who reassured 
them, ‘ ‘Don't Worry about it, I’m sure they’ re ours.’ 
The Japanese aircraft on their way to bomb Pearl 
Harbor were, at this moment on that Sunday morning, 
less than a hundred miles away. Those of our genera- 
tion well recall the effects of this lack of a sense of 
urgency. 


0 10 May 1940, German forces struck west into the 


Low Countries. As the British and French, from 
their positions in France, swung north to meet this 
thrust, the enemy's main attack struck through the 
heavily wooded Ardennes, which the Allied command- 
ers had considered too difficult for the Germans to at- 
tempt. In a brilliant, vigorous, 12-day action, German 
armor reached the English Channel. It was becoming 
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painfully clear that four Allied armies were almost en- 
circled and in danger of being annihilated. The British 
Expeditionary Force, its situation desperate, withdrew to 
the area of Dunkerque. 

On the 24th, the German panzer columns were— 
incredibly—ordered to halt in place, a few miles from 
the coast at Dunkerque. Manstein, one of Germany's 
ablest field commanders, tells us that while Hitler’s rea- 
sons for this personal order are obscure, it was “one of 
his most decisive mistakes.” For 48 hours, Der Fihrer 
and his advisers vacillated, argued, pondered, while the 
German armor remained in place and the British fran- 
tically but methodically organized a massive evacuation 
flotilla. When at last the restraint on the panzers was 
lifted, and they poured into the Dunkerque area, it 
was too late. The British had contrived during nine days 
to transport some 338,000 troops to England in 848 
ships. The lack of a sense of urgency made these troops 
available to fight and defeat the Germans on another 
day—in Africa, in Italy, in France, in Germany. 


ND it came to pass, in the three hundred and seventy- 
fourth year of the independence of a mighty nation, 
that the enemy’s invasion was halted and his purpose 
blunted. It was then that the warriors of the mighty 
nation, powerfully organized and armed, arose in wrath 
and smote the enemy vigorously, from the hours of early 
morning unto the hours of late evening, driving him al- 
most to the sandy beaches whence he had debouched the 
week before. And the enemy was full weary, and 
thirsting, and panting, and he had great fear, but his 
great ships approached at forced speed to save him, if 
they could but do so. And at this time the commander 
of the forces of the mighty nation said to his staff: 
“Truly, the enemy is defeated, and our troops are sore 
tired. Let us rest by the fire this night and finish the task 
tomorrow.” 

Nations, empires, and even peoples have vanished 
from the earth, some even from recorded history. 
From the long-range standpoint, many disappeared be- 
cause of their deterioration into complacency in matters 
of defense and diplomacy. But, in the immediate sense, 
many passed away solely because of lack of a sense of 
urgency on the part of their political leaders, their mili- 
tary commanders, their chiefs of the moment. It is trite 
to quote Poor Richard’s “For want of a nail . . . the 
battle was lost,” but history has categorically— ee some- 
times tragically—established through the centuries that 
to make rabbit stew you must first snare your rabbit. 

A sense of urgency by the commander has helped 
win many a victory much earlier than had been antici- 
pated. I listory also tells us that the application of a sense 
of urgency on the part of subordinates many times con- 
tributed to a commander’s success. 


OW about you, Captain Staffer, and you, Miss Jones? 

When you're told the Old Man wants that memo 

right away, do you turn it out now or put it off until 
after the coffee break? 
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No Job for Amateurs 


Major JOHN M. COLLINS and Captain ROBERT C. KINGSTON 


HE bridge went up with an ear 

splitting roar in a geyser of shat 
tered timbers and masonry. One ve- 
hicle disintegrated in the explosion; 
another was shattered beyond repair. 
Clever timing in detonation of the 
charge stranded disjointed segments 
of the little airborne reconnaissance 
platoon on opposite banks of an un- 
fordable torrent. A sudden burst of 
crackling cross fire converted momen- 
tary indecision into near panic, as mill- 
ing vehicles bunched together seeking 
security. Enemy hand grenades com- 
pleted their disorganization. The am- 
bush was a spectacular success. 

A grizzled paratrooper major climbed 


The young officer who commands a recon platoon of an airborne 


stify out of his jeep and surveyed the 
wreckage strewn on the frozen ground. 
It wasn’t real; only the closing of a 
two-day field training exercise by 82d 
Airborne Division reconnaissance pla- 
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toons. The only casualty was the pla 
toon leader's pride. 

“Very unprofessional, soldier,” 
growled the major. “The telltale signs 
were there for your point to conduct 
a proper inspection.” He clambered 
down the embankment, thrust his arm 
elbow-deep in the chilly water, and 
came up with a pair of wires attached 
to underwater charges on the pilings, 
the free ends traced back into the 
woods a hundred yards or more, where 
they terminated in a detonator. “En- 
emy guerrillas won’t be so obvious, 
Lieutenant. You can spot the ties from 
here, if you look sharp. Another thing: 
your platoon was bunched like pins 


in a bowling alley. When the point 
got hit, succeeding squads came un- 
der the same attack. It was impossi- 
ble to withdraw your advance echelon 
under covering fires of uncommitted 
elements. In our business, you're eter- 
nally professional or permanently 
dead!” 

This lieutenant was a bright young 
graduate of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy with a wealth of ex- 
perience as a rifle platoon leader. His 
recent assignment to the reconnais- 
sance platoon of an airborne battle 
group, however, was an entirely new 
challenge. While solving combat prob- 
lems in the field, he and his men dis- 
covered there is no established Army 
doctrine for airborne reconnaissance 
units—no field manual, no Army 


Training Program, no Army Training 
Test. They must fend for themselves. 
Usable fundamentals are buried in 
widely diverse circulars and pamphlets 
dealing with intelligence and recon- 
naissance platoons of the obsolete air- 
borne infantry regiment, tactics and 
techniques of small armored units, 
ranger training and survival. All 
sources must be modified to meet the 
needs of Pentomic airborne reconnais- 
sance platoons, which are unique in 
the United States Army. 
Reconnaissance platoons organic to 
the headquarters company of the air- 
borne battle group, and those of the 


airborne cavalry troop, are remarkably 


alike (see Figures 1 and 2). Scout 
squads in the troop are under section 
control, but they are basically the same 
as those in the battle group. Most 
major articles of equipment are identi- 
cal, 
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Nevertheless, there are a few sig- 
nificant differences. In the airborne 
battle group’s reconnaissance platoon, 
sergeants are equipped with AN/ 
VRQ-3 and AN/PRC-10 radios; the 
cavalry troop’s platoon sergeants have 
no radios. Cavalry troop platoons have 
a quarter-ton trailer; the airborne bat- 
tle group’s platoons do not. The caval- 
ry troop’s platoons have antitank de- 
fense in the form of one 106mm re- 
coilless rifle mounted on a quarter-ton 
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truck; the airborne battle group’s pla- 
toons have none. 


MISSIONS 


These light, hit-and-run units have 
missions similar to those of the bygone 
horse cavalry: screening; flank secu- 
rity; route, zone and area reconnais- 
sance; advance guard; counter-recon- 
naissance. They are well adapted to 
unusual missions like terminal guid- 
ance or deep penetration parachute 
patrols which are specialties of the 82d 
Airborne Division. It’s obvious, how- 
ever, that airborne reconnaissance pla- 
toons lack the combat power of their 
counterparts in the infantry division, 
which are reinforced by light tanks 
(Figure 3). The airborne units are 
tailored to “seck, find and report”; if 
they are to effectively “delay, deceive 
and disorganize,” they must be rein- 
forced with M56 SPATs or additional 
recoilless rifles. 

In carrying out the directives of 


division or battle group commanders, 
airborne reconnaissance platoons fre- 
quently fight 25 miles or more beyond 
the airhead reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance line. As often as not, they 
are out of range of supporting artil- 
lery without the benefit of a friendly 
air screen. Occasionally they are even 
out of direct radio contact with the 
next higher headquarters. These con- 
ditions demand mentally and physical- 
ly tough men of the highest caliber. 
Merrill’s Marauders, the long-range 
penetration group which won undy- 
ing fame in the jungles of northern 
Burma, stocked its I&R platoons with 
battle-hardened veterans. They pro- 
duced fine results, For its basic mate- 
rial the 82d Airborne Division relies 
on leather-tough paratroopers. Self-re- 
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liant, decisive leadership provides that 
same indispensable ingredient which, 
in the final analysis, is what made the 
Marauders great. 


PREPARATION FOR ACTION 


Meticulous attention to detail char- 
acterizes preparation for combat by all 
American reconnaissance units. Full 
realization that once they cross the 
IP they are on their own provides 
all the incentive necessary. 

Vehicle tops are removed to insure 
optimum all-round observation. Rear 
seats are discarded to increase usable 
load space. Windshields are removed, 
or are folded down and covered, to 
eliminate reflection and the danger 
from splintered glass and to improve 
forward fields of fire; they are used 
only when wind-chill demands. Ve- 
hicle floors are sandbagged for protec- 
tion against mines. Extra spare tires 
and POL normally are carried in a 
quarter-ton trailer, which the battle 


group’s reconnaissance platoons must 
obtain from headquarters company. 
Each vehicle carries a tow-rope or 
chain on the front bumper and fre- 
quently a five-gallon water can as well. 
Headlights, tail lights; and bumper 
markings are masked unless otherwise 
directed. 

Special attention is paid to weap- 
ons. Each of the eight machine guns 
is pedestal-mounted on a quarter-ton 
truck. Bipods are attached, but often 
shoulder stocks are placed in the rear 
of each vehicle—ready for immediate 
use—next to ammunition boxes, extra 
bandoleers, and spare grenades. All 
machine guns are test-fired prior to de- 
parture on a mission, and remain in 
free traverse throughout most opera- 
tions. 


Impedimenta are neatly stowed to 
avoid loss or breakage. Loose articles 
such as metascopes, cleaning materials, 
gasoline nozzles, and cook stoves are 
stored in a box which replaces the 
rear seat. Individual bed rolls and 
personal effects are tied across vehicle 
hoods. Whenever possible, all vehicles, 
radios, and weapons are inspected be- 
fore combat by the platoon’s emer- 
gency repair crew. In any case, thor- 
ough first-echelon maintenance check 
is made and corrective action taken 


on the spot. 
TECHNIQUES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Failure to appreciate the capabil- 
ities and limitations of the Pentomic 
airborne reconnaissance platoons leads 
some commanders to overcommit these 
tiny units or to split them up among 
divergent missions. Standard recon- 
naissance tactics and techniques pre- 
scribed by the combat-arms schools 
often must be altered before they can 


battle group will discover that he must become an old pro fast 


be applied to airborne platoons. 
Reconnaissance elements riding in 
light tanks, or in armored personnel 
carriers, enjoy a certain amount of 
protection. This is by no means true 
of airborne reconnaissance troopers, 
whose field jacket buttons offer scant 
protection. Platoon leaders and platoon 
sergeants, armed only with carbines, 
find it imprudent in the extreme to 
move alone. In platoons of the cavalry 
troop they sometimes tend to drift 
around together, since the sergeant 
has no radio; in some platoons, un- 
fortunately, he is relegated to the role 
of resupply specialist. The prospect 
of policing up this pair, isolated on 
a lonely ridgeline, alls Aggressor de- 
tails with glee. Their simultaneous 
capture shatters platoon control and 
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FIGURE 1. RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON, CAVALRY TROOP (ABN DIV) 
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results in chaos if Aggressor is bright 
enough to make use of their signal 
operation instructions. This could hap 
pen in combat. Therefore, platoon 
leaders and platoon sergeants are ad- 
vised to separate and travel with differ 
ent sections or squads for automatic 
firepower cover. If one becomes a 
casualty, the other carries on. 
Because of their vulnerability, air 
borne reconnaissance platoons cau- 
tiously approach potential danger areas 
such as bridges, underpasses, and over- 
passes; fords and ferries; defiles and 
passes; open fields bordered by woods 
or other cover; built-up areas; and 
constricted routes where deep snow, 
swamps, or other restrictions prohibit 
cross-country deployment of wheeled 
vehicles. Teamwork is the key to suc- 
cess. Alert squad leaders know that 
omission of the fine points can be 
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fatal, and through careful map study 
they attempt to anticipate problems. 

The manner in which recon pla- 
toons approach and reconnoiter bridges 
in enemy territory illustrates precise 
coordination in ticklish situations. 
The point vehicle halts in chassis 
dehlade, terrain permitting, with en- 
gine running. The vehicle com- 
mander vaults out on the double and 
moves rapidly to a position from. which 
he can survey the surrounding coun- 
tryside through his binoculars. If he 
sees nothing suspicious, he calls the 
second vehicle forward. 

Two men advance under cover of 
the squad’s two pedestal-mounted light 
machine guns, taking full advantage 
of all available concealment. Dismount- 
ing more than one man from a _ ve- 
hicle robs the squad of its automatic 
firepower in emergency. The guns are 


placed on ground mounts only if do- 
ing so will afford better observation 
and fields of fire or better security. 
If they are carried forward, the squad 
not only is denied vital fire support 
at a critical moment, but there is the 
ever-present possibility that the guns 
cannot be disengaged if the party is 
hit. An automatic rifle or a carbine 
serves if automatic fire is needed. 
One trooper keeps a sharp lookout 
while his partner makes a rapid but 
thorough inspection of the bridge and 
its approaches, searching particularly 
for mines, demolitions, booby traps, 
and associated wiring. If the bridge 
is rigged, the platoon immediately 
searches for enemy covering fires. Af- 
ter completing the reconnaissance the 
dismounted element calls the platoon 
forward by AN/PRC-10 radio or vis- 


ual signal, and all vehicles move smart- 
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ly past the danger point alert for the 
surprise attack. A report is rendered 
to the next higher unit. 

Airborne reconnaissance platoons 
are misused probably more at night 
than at any other time. Once the sun 
sets, their inherent vulnerabilities in- 
crease a hundredfold. Roadbound mo- 
torized patrols are easy prey; vehicles 
crashing through the brush at night 
announce their own presence, and 
their progress is slower than that of 
infantry patrols. 

Suitable night missions include dis- 
mounted patrolling, local CP security, 
manning of observation or listening 
posts, and CBR monitoring and sur- 
vey. Normally, mounted movement 
forward of the airhead reconnaissance 
and surveillance line terminates prior 
to end of evening, nautical time 
(EENT), except during periods of un- 
usually good visibility afforded by a 
full moon or moonlight on snow, when 
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enemy resistance is known to be very 
light. If vehicles must be used at night 
under less favorable conditions, mo- 
torized elements are preceded by dis- 
mounted security. To do otherwise in- 
vites disaster. 

Planning and executing flank se- 
curity for a moving column is the most 
complex mission routinely assigned to 
airborne reconnaissance platoons. The 
platoon leader must make a shrewd 
terrain analysis from the best available 
maps to select the minimum number 
of positions which will cover all high- 
speed avenues of approach leading into 
the unit screened. He must thorough- 
ly understand time-and-space factors 
if he is to determine the latest possible 
time his screen can be installed, how 
long the individual positions must 
remain if they are to adequately pro- 
tect the moving column, and the 
earliest possible time he can displace 
his squads to succeeding positions. His 


squad leaders must walk the ground 
within each position to determine the 
optimum disposition of forces under 
their control. 

Economy of force necessarily is a 
guiding principle, since four little 
squads hardly represent unlimited re- 
sources. In the 82d Airborne Division, 
reconnaissance platoon leaders general- 
ly ignore heavily wooded draws or 
other infantry approaches on the prem- 
ise that a significant enemy force is 
unlikely to penetrate the screen in 
time to threaten a moving column. Be- 
sides, the column is hardly on its way 
to a picnic; its own local outguards 
are responsible for providing close-in 
protection. 

If the task obviously is beyond the 
platoon’s capability owing to peculiar- 
ities of the terrain, the roadnet, or 
other difficulties, motorized attach- 
ments are in order. Occasionally, 
screening positions necessitate splitting 





FIGURE 2. RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON, AIRBORNE BATTLE GROUP 
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FIGURE 3. RECONNAISSANCE PLATOON, INFANTRY BATTLE GROUP 
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a squad. This does not mean tactical 
integrity is destroyed. Normally the 
squad leader establishes a static posi- 
tion dominating a critical crossroad 
or merging roads. The assistant squad 
leader undertakes a roving patrol over 
a prearranged route within easy radio 
range, taking advantage of all passive 
security measures associated with a 
point vehicle moving by bounds. He 
reports his position at stipulated in- 
tervals. His failure to check in signals 
trouble, and the squad leader takes 
appropriate action, whether that be re- 
tirement or an attempt to retrieve the 
patrol. These roving patrols are given 
explicit instructions covering emergen- 
cies, including visual and sound sig- 
nals, rally points, alternate routes, and 
current procedures for re-entry of 
friendly lines. 

As a rule of thumb, flank security 
positions are established roughly 5,000 
yards from the unit to be screened, 
depending on the terrain and the en- 
emy situation (see map). If platoons 
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must choose, the distance should be 
slightly greater than 5,000 yards, rath- 
er than less, since positions too close 
in do not allow sufficient reaction 
time. An enemy mechanized force 
moving to contact at 15 mph covers 
3,500 yards in eight minutes. An as- 
sistant squad leader with an AN/ 
PRC-10 radio reports sightings to his 
squad leader, who in turn notifies his 
lieutenant; the message to battle group 
S2 or cavalry troop operations officer 
must be translated into fragmentary 
orders by designated authority before 
dissemination to threatened units. 
Eight minutes can be sliced awfully 
thin, even if communications are work- 
ing perfectly and some intermediate 
addressees are by-passed. 

When an airborne reconnaissance 
screen makes contact, its actions and 
orders are simple: it lays down an 
aggressive base of fire to make the 
enemy deploy, calls for artillery if the 
circumstances warrant, and reports de- 
tails immediately to the next higher 





unit, The one or two lightly armed 
vehicles normally found at any one 
screening position have a very limited 
capability to develop the situation 
without becoming decisively committed 
or overrun; they may seek assistance 
from Army aircraft, but this is not 
always possible. More often, they at- 
tempt to maintain visual or sound con- 
tact while all elements conduct a co- 
ordinated withdrawal to the next major 
terrain feature, where they repeat the 
process. Thus the platoon can trace 
e1emy progress step by step and keep 
the commander informed. 


TERMINAL GUIDANCE 


The very nature of airborne recon- 
naissance operations creates a pressing 
need for built-in terminal guidance, 
since the platoons often rely heavily 
on the air for resupply, reinforcement 
and evacuation. They must be pre- 
pared to redeploy by air—lock, stock, 
and barrel—at a moment’s notice. 

Terminal guidance specialists in air- 
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borne reconnaissance platoons deal pri- 
marily with Army fixed-wing aircraft 
and helicopters. While Pathfinder sup- 
port for USAF aircraft is provided by 
Air Force combat control teams, air- 
borne troops nevertheless must be pre- 
pared to assist if they are ees! or 
to assume full responsibility in emer- 
gency. 

Terminal guidance covers a broad 
spectrum. At the very least, reconnais- 
sance troopers must be able—day or 
night—to reconnoiter and clear suitable 
drop and landing zones and to estab- 
lish and operate navigational aids, in- 
cluding air-ground communications, 
homing devices and beacons, and as- 
sorted markers. These chores encom- 
pass a wide variety of skills, ranging 
from wind measurement to arm-and- 
hand signals for directing aircraft to 
the ground. 

Neither the cavalry troop’s platoons 
uor those of the airborne battle group 
have the specialized paraphernalia re- 
quired for terminal guidance, but they 
can get it readily from troop or group 
headquarters supply. They are trained 
to extemporize if the need arises. 


COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS 


Lieutenant General Robert F. Sink, 
commander of XVIII Airborne Corps 


and STRAC, once humorously ob- 
served that “if you ain’t got communi- 
cations, you ain’t got nothin’!” This 
homely philosophy highlights a major 
difficulty facing airborne reconnais- 
sance platoons: how to get the word 
back to agencies which need to know. 

he great dispersion and fluidity of 
modern airborne warfare force recon- 
naissance platoons to undertake mis- 
which often overextend their 
communications to the point of ab- 
surdity. All organic radio sets are fre- 
quency modulated types, the best of 
which are the AN/VRQ-3 of platoon 
leaders and the AN/VRC-10 of sec- 
tion and squad leaders. The rated 
range of these sets, which rely on 
line-of-sight transmission, is roughly 
10 miles; broken terrain or electrical 
disturbances may reduce this range 
drastically. Unhappily, requirements 
for double this range or greater are 
fairly common. 

Obviously, all sorts of field expe- 
dients are mandatory. Sometimes; 
curses and kicks aimed at equipment 
are effective, though ill-advised. Aerial 
radio relays are not generally avail- 
able. Ground relay stations manned 


by platoon members can do the job, 
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but like the use of motor messengers, 
this practice dilutes combat strength 
and poses serious security problems in 
areas occupied by enemy troops or 
infested with guerrillas. Pigeons might 
fill the gap, being airborne all the way, 
but they ee gone the way of horse- 
flesh. 

Apparently the solution awaits a 
TOE change that will allot to recon- 
naissance platoon leaders a light, voice 
operated, medium-range radio which 
combines ease of operation and main- 
tenance with durability. The AN/ 
GRC-65, an amplitude modulated set 
with a rated voice range of 50 miles, 
meets these requirements better than 
any radio currently authorized the air- 
borne division; it might prove a suit- 
able interim set, even though it weighs 
220 pounds, but it would not cut the 
mustard for deep penetration parachute 
patrols if direct communications with 
the staging area were essential. In the 
long run, there is a pressing need for 
a new radio designed precisely to ful- 
fill reconnaissance demands. 


HE 22 lieutenants and 634 enlisted 
men privileged to serve in airborne 
reconnaissance platoons occupy an en- 
viable position. Those assigned to the 
two cavalry troops are directly con- 
trolled by the division commander him- 


self; those in the 12 airborne battle 
groups are personal instruments of the 
group commanders. 

This exclusive fraternity has respon- 
sibilities out of all proportion to its 
numbers. The absence of accumu 
lated combat intelligence, available to 
straight-leg forces through prolonged 
ground action, puts airborne command- 
ers in a crack, Aggressive reconnais 
sance can mean the difference between 
success and failure from the instant 
the assault echelon hits the silk—and 
the brunt of the effort falls on the 
airborne reconnaissance platoons. Per- 
formance less than superior is com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. 

Wise commanders acknowledge this 
simple truth by coupling responsibility 
with prestige, thus ensuring that their 
hell-for-leather reconnaissance troopers 
are the best of the best. Colonel Dor- 
sey E, McCrory, now G2 of XVIII 
Airborne Corps and recently com- 
mander of the 2d Airborne Battle 
Group, 187th Infantry, summed up 
the typical attitude: “I kept my re- 
connaissance platoon filled with high- 
quality personnel, using its command 
positions to reward outstanding officers 
and noncommissioned officers.” Like 
his contemporaries, he realizes that air- 
borne reconnaissance is not for ama- 
teurs. 
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COMPUTERS FOR 
ARTILLERY 


The black boxes are moving in on the artillery 


and redlegs had better get ready for them 


Lt. Col. LOUIS R. VAN DE VELDE 


N artillery forward observer radios his battalion FDC: 

“This is Ramrod 62. Fire mission.” 

“Send your mission.” 

“Infantry platoon, coordinates 2987-6448, immediate fire 
for effect.” 

S3 turns to the battalion commander: “That’s the fourth 
immediate-fire-for-effect mission we've shot in the last half 
hour. Without observer adjustment! And we haven't had 
time to fire in registration corrections since moving into 
position forty minutes ago. That digital computer sure lays 
them on the line!” 

Yes, computers are moving into the artillery, and gun- 
ners had better be getting ready for them. The artillery 
is planning to take advantage of the capabilities of the high- 
speed electronic digital computer—in fire control, in survey, 
in preparation of the met message which gives the artillery 
its weather data for fire control. These are obvious applica- 
straight technical, mathematical 
problems. The questions are posed in numbers and the 
answers are always stated in numbers-digits. 


tions for digital computers 
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Field Artillery Data Automatic Computer (FADAC) 
—a small, rugged solid state digital computer devel- 
oped for the fire control problem but adaptable to 
numerous computing tests; will be tested this year by 
U. S. Army Artillery Board at Fort Sill. 


There are other artillery applications: for technical math- 
ematical computing, for data processing (another function 
of high-speed digital computers), and for areas in between. 
We are exploring the potential for computers in every unit, 
from battery to field army. The Artillery and Missile 
School has a small, commercial model of a computer that 
has been designed to work up fire plans, but this is just 
a beginning. Other aspects of data processing are being 
analyzed and scheduled. 


Technical help for forward observers 

First, let’s see what the artillery requires for technical, 
mathematical computing. Furnishing that forward observer 
with a capability for rapid and accurate fire control is an 
obvious and urgent need, and one that is getting considerable 
attention. 

During 1960 the artillery will receive prototypes of a 
fire control computer: Field Artillery Data Computer 


Computers capable of 
producing more accu- 
rate data faster will be 
used in Fire Direction 
Centers (left), and for- 
ward observers will use 
automatic message entry 
devices (opposite page) 





(FADAC). Initial sets will be designed to solve the gun- 
nery problems of cannon and Honest John units. 

FADAC can perform thousands of arithmetical opera- 
tions a second, and can remember the location of a number 
of targets. The gain in speed will be valuable; but current 
field artillery graphical methods are rapid and flexible too. 
The expense of a digital computer could not be justified 
on the basis of the small gain in time while responding to 
requests for observed fires. What really justifies the ma- 
chine is the gain in accuracy. 

Current fire-control techniques for cannon and rocket 
units afford a firing table solution. Firing tables are ap- 
proximations. They can be nothing else within the space 
limitations imposed by the user. The computer will develop 
a pure ballistic solution of the same type as that used in 
the large machines at ballistics research laboratories. The 
computer solution must inevitably be more accurate. 


Benefits derived from computers 

There are a number of significant implications in a more 
accurate solution to the problem of cannon and rocket 
fire control. Artillery will be able to fire many more fire- 
for-effect missions, missions which will require no adjust- 
ment by the observer even though no recent registration 
has been tried. The obvious gain in effect on the target is 
perhaps matched by the time and ammunition saved. Ob- 
servers can call many more missions in a given period. 

A reduction in the number of registrations required will 
bring many benefits. Logistically, we will save in the ammu- 
nition we must move forward. How many thousands of 
rounds were expended during World War II and in Korea 
in repeatedly registering and re-registering batteries? I 
don’t mean to imply that at times registration will be un- 
necessary; but the need should be materially reduced through 
a pure ballistic solution in which errors are eliminated or 
reduced to a degree not now possible. 

Fewer registrations will mean more and greater surprise. 
Units can move into new positions and be ready to render 
effective support with no telltale pre-firing registration. 
Tactical mobility will be enhanced. Often during the past, 
oncoming darkness and other restrictions on registration in 
a new area influenced the displacement of artillery units. 
Registrations can be time-consuming. Using current methods, 
missions sometimes must wait or registrations must be inter- 
rupted. 

Of course, a machine can give only answers that are as 
good as the data fed into it. If the target is not correctly 
located, the observer will have to adjust. There are many 
areas of the world for which we have excellent maps. We 
can turn out photos and photomaps rapidly. Often, ob- 
servers who are working with an FDC equipped with a 
computer, can pinpoint targets and bring down immediate 
fire for effect. 


A computer that can second guess 

We just said that a computer’s answer can be no better 
than the data fed into it, but that is not entirely true. Some- 
times the machine can improve on the observer’s data. At 
Fort Sill the Gunnery Department is completing work on a 
computer system that will simultaneously correct the ob- 
server’s reported azimuth to the target and his estimate of 
the distance to the target. Further, it may be possible to 
identify observers to the machine, and let the machine 
learn which observers habitually underestimate distances 
and which overestimate. 
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In all probability, the arrival of the computer in the FDC 
will relieve the observer of the few remaining arithmetic 
chores our current gunnery methods require him to perform. 
We will still need the observer’s measurement of the devia- 
tion in burst and his determination of depth of shorts or 
overs. However, here too, changes are in the offing. Im- 
proved techniques, well within the capability of the machine, 
may so change firing procedures that after the first few 
rounds fired for any observer, those that follow them will 
impact on the observer-target line (barring normal disper- 
sion). The observer will have to say only “over” or “short” 
and let the machine bring the fire down on the target. 

Naturally, the machine will remember the locations of 
several targets and the correction factors necessary to per- 
mit the battalion to repeat fire, on call, as rapidly as pieces 
can be laid. 

In preparing data for relatively large numbers of tar- 
gets to be fired on a schedule, or on call, the computer 
will save vital time, and guard against human error en- 
gendered by fatigue. The machine may break down, but it 
will not tire. 

Missile fire control also entails an obvious application 
for high-speed computers. One such computer—Jukebox, for 
Redstone—has been delivered to operational units. Juke- 
box computes, in five minutes, a complex mathematical 
problem that takes two trained operators, working manually 
with electric desk calculators, from two and a half to three 
hours. In the case of missile computers, the gain is in speed. 
Manual solution is accurate for Redstone, but is intolerably 
slow. Every missile type will have its appropriate fire- 
control computer. Because all digital computers perform 
the same basic arithmetical functions, all are in the broad 
sense potentially general-purpose machines. One machine 
that computes the fire control problem for a certain missile 
can be adjusted to do the same job for another missile. Of 
course, there are technical limitations in some cases, but 
inevitably the trend will be toward standardization and lim- 
itation of types of digital computers for artillery. 
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Mock-up of computer developed for artillery 


Fire control, survey and met message 

Artillery survey poses a problem in straight mathematical 
computing and in data processing. The end product of 
artillery survey is the precise location, in three dimensions, 
of points in the areas of the artillery battalions, plus the 
establishment of a reference direction. To reach this end 
the survey system must build a network of computations 
and a set of centers for exchanging data. For this task a 
computer-supported system is currently being developed. 
Regardicss of whether in the near future the completely 
integrated task can be performed automatically, individual 
computers in various units, supported by conventional com- 
munications, will speed the survey process and enhance 
the reliability of results. 

The preparation of artillery meteorological message data 
has been developed and refined through the years. Yet 
the manual preparation of timely data necessitates the use 
of graphic methods and approximations that cannot possibly 
match the precise results from a high-speed machine. The 
application of computers to the production of artillery met 
messages is an immediate prospect. 

Fire control, survey, and met message formulation are 
the three primary applications in the field of technical, 
mathematical computing. Many of the applications in the 
data-processing field are straight business-accounting type 
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problems. They are challenging because of their magnitude 
and because of the requirement to bring together the input 
from many sources. Others are less static—or at least less 
obvious in their outline—and are more challenging to the 
gunner who is concerned with formulation and analysis of 
problems. I am thinking particularly of fire planning. 


The implications are enormous 

The Artillery and Missile School has a system which can 
be placed on the small commercial model computer (a 
Bendix G-15D) to work out a schedule of nuclear-free 
fires for division artillery. This is a first bite into a large 
problem. Fire planning includes much more than working 
out a fixed schedule of fires. However, the School's system 
works; it demonstrates that fire planning can be worked out 
in a few minutes on a small, tactical type computer. The 
implications are enormous. If we can reduce the laborious 
process of fire planning to an operation requiring less than 
15 minutes, we can cut the reaction time of large units 
drastically. This may materially affect the tactics of divi- 
sions and larger units. 

Frequently, visitors to Fort Sill are incredulous when 
they first see the fire planning system. Usually they intimate 
that there is some hocus-pocus about the operation, or 
that the results are poor indeed. Surely no machine can 
acquire the battle experience (and the judgment derived 
from it) that we expect in commanders and staff officers! 

The objection is valid—to a point. However, it breaks 
down for two reasons. First, many actions that we view as 
the exercise of judgment involve not judgment, but a rou- 
tine response to a routine situation. Sccond, the machine 
can be made to accept human judgment in a number of 
ways: in establishing initial criteria; in modifying criteria 
in response to human direction when intermediate answers 
are presented to the operator for inspection; or through 
processes that can be fairly termed self-education of the 
computer. 

Consider the first point: that often what we term the 
exercise of judgment is in fact merely calling forth a typi- 
cal response to a standardized situation. For example, we 
are preparing a fire plan to support a division artillery’s 
schedule of nuclear-free fires. The staff officer who is 
scheduling the fires of the available battalions, in running 
down his target list, comes to one labeled “machine gun.” 
Map coordinates are given, recent intelligence indicates 
the weapon is most probably where shown, the machine 
gun is on high ground, and in the general line of advance 
of the attacking force. The staff officer comes up with re- 
sponse A: he schedules a certain caliber and volume of fire 
against the enemy weapon. A moment later he comes to 
another item on the target list that meets the same general 
description. Again, response A. There may be some differ- 
ence between the positions of the two enemy weapons, but 
by the time fire is planned this difference has left the in- 
telligence picture. The difference may have been too subtle 
to permit reporting in acceptable brief report procedures. 
It probably follows that from a tactical point of view the 
difference between the positions of the two weapons was 
also immaterial. The point is that standard reaction on the 
part of the fire planner is motivated by a standard piece of 
intelligence. Much of fire scheduling is along these lines. 
Most officers drawing up schedules of fire have had only 
a general view of the terrain. 

Now there is quite a difference between a machine gun 
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THE STATS ARE IN 


RAVEN 
MOST 
VALUABLE 
PERFORMER 


Leading in all departments in the light 
helicopter league is the Army H-23D Raven 
— the /atest in a helicopter line noted 

for its seemingly endless growth potential. 
Here are highlights from an impressive 
array of statistics on the D Model Raven 
from Camp Wolters, Texas, U. S. Army 
Primary Helicopter School, and 

the world’s largest helicopter operation. 








Total flight hours training per month 7,000 
Number of Aircraft 130 


Availability, Including All 
Maintenance And Overhaul 85% 


No. Autorotation (Practice Power Off) 
Landings per School Day 1,000 


Overhaul Life (Major, all components) 1,000 Hrs. 


Maintenance Hours, Ravens vs. 
all Army Average less than 50% 











One figure is missing from our collection... 
because it is inestimable. That's the value 
of the investment in dynamic components 
with designed-in future. They're ready now 
to drive entirely new craft of even greater 
economy and versatility. 





Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. 
Both come from 


HILLE Rr 
AIRCRAE'! 
CORPORATION 

PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA —- WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Adhesive Engineering Division * San Carlos, Calif. 
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in the line of advance (or with a field of fire covering the 
line of advance) and another too distant to permit it to 
fire on the assault element. But this is geometry and can be 
readily determined by the machine. 


How the computer reacts 

In attempting to draw the line between the application of 
judgment and the production of a standard response to a 
standard situation, it is important to have a general under- 
standing of how the computer attacks the problem. A mod- 
ern electronic digital computer can do arithmetic, and noth- 
ing more. However, the fantastic amounts of modern 
mathematical problems can be reduced to a series of 
arithmetical operations. Further, items in any category, 
and categories of items, can be given numerical values and 
thereafter treated arithmetically. For example, in our sched- 
uling program, say we give machine guns a target type 
value of 1 and mortars a target type value of 2. Now we 
direct the computer to subtract 1 from each target type 
number; we tell it that whenever the result is zero it should 
answer with response A, the standard reaction to machine 
guns. This, in essence, is all the machine does. It determines 
through simple numerical operations what it is dealing with 
and produces an acceptable reaction and prints out the 
reaction for the staff officer to see. 

To the objection that the computer’s reaction is too 
rigid, that it permits no room for variations in plan, or situa- 
tion, or the many imponderables of the battlefield, the 
answer is that more and more refinements can be built into 
the system if they are thought of in advance. Perhaps 
more important, the system permits the commander to 
modify his criteria at any time. Say a certain enemy is 
particularly sensitive to previously determined standard 
rates and types of fire. Very well, the commander directs 
that the standard reaction to a particular type of target be 
increased, or doubled, or changed to a degree that his battle 
experience and judgment suggest. The machine works with 
numerical values and makes its determinations through arith- 
metical operations. To this extent only is it rigid and in- 
flexible, permitting no subtlety in judgment. Leaving aside 
for the moment the fact that machines can be directed to 
learn from their own mistakes (since this requires large sys- 
tems, run on large machines), we can see that judgment is 
inserted by the human being by changing the constants as 
the game progresses and the need arises. 


Tactical applications 

Now it’s time we examined in a little more detail the 
logic and method of the Fire Plan Formulator (the name 
given the first draft of the fire scheduling system being 
experimented with at Fort Sill). An understanding of how 
arithmetic is applied to quasi “tactical decisions” to produce 
acceptable answers will afford the reader a basis for judging 
the feasibility of other proposed tactical applications of 
computers. I believe the fire planning computer system will 
prove to many that the implications of computers in the 
artillery are limited only by the imagination and effort we 
are willing to devote to analysis and devising—and not by 
the complexity of the problem. 

The fire scheduling problem can be said to comprise 
two phases. First, the machine must determine which units 
can hit which targets; then it must determine which units 
should hit which targets. The problem is written in analytic 
geometry and reduced to arithmetic. Determining who can 
hit is straight mathematics. Locations of gun and target 
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are compared, azimuths of fire are considered, and a tabu- 
lation of the results is stored in the machine’s memory. 
Considering one target at a time, the machine examines 
each unit that can hit that target and determines if the de- 
sired effect can be achieved by assigning the unit to fire 
on the target. This is the who-should-hit phase. It is clearly 
the more subtle and interesting. 

To begin the entire problem, it is necessary to feed into 
the computer certain organized inputs. These inputs have 
been divided into. two parts: data with respect to the 
targets (called the target word), and data with respect to 
the fire units (called the fire unit word). The commander’s 
criteria are considered constants in the system. They can 
be changed, but it is presumed they will not change with 
each plan. 

The target word consists of seven pieces of data: con- 
centration number, coordinates, type, magnitude, priority, 
phase, repeat. 

The concentration number is a tag that will identify the 
target on the final fire plan. The tag also permits deleting 
the target from the target list at any time prior to comput- 
ing the fire plan. Coordinates are standard universal traverse 
mercator (UTM) grid coordinates and form the basis for 
the determination of can-hit lists by the computer. The 
next five items in the target word permit the blend of 
routine reaction and judgment (or commander’s preference) 
in the machine-developed plan. The five items are all deter- 
mining factors in the should-hit consideration. 


Classes of targets 


If we want a standardized reaction to targets, we must 
have standardized targets. The working group at the Artil- 
lery and Missile School has developed a standard list (not 
approved as official) composed of three classes of targets, 
and within those classes, nine types. We think all targets 
that can be engaged by a ground force with nuclear-free 
planned fires can be classed as falling within one of these 
types: 


Class Type 


Infantry in the open 


: 1. 
I. Personnel in the open 2. Assembly areas 


. Infantry dug in 
. Command posts 
. Infantry weapons 


II. Personnel under cover 
( 


Mortars 
Artillery 

8. Armor 

9. Supply dumps 


6 
- 


III. Personnel-matériel combinations 


A magnitude is associated with each type of target. This 
magnitude goes into the machine as input data and is deter- 
mined by the operator (or planner), based on standing 
operating procedures, intelligence, or such other criteria as 
have been established. Magnitudes range from 1 to 3. Thus, 
it is possible to describe 27 different targets: 9 types, 3 
magnitudes. Plenty of leeway for judgment and preference. 

For the machine, priority has been established as 1, 2, or 
3. Priority 1 targets are those that must be hit or the fire 
plan is considered unacceptable. In such a situation the ma- 
chine halts to await new instructions. Before stopping it at- 
tempts to shift the center line on which the battalions and 
batteries are laid to see if a slight change will increase the 
unit’s capabilities. Priority 3 targets are those that can be 
most readily discarded. This leaves, by forced definition, 
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priority 2 as those targets that should be hit if possible, and 
are not to be discarded until after priority 3 targets are 
abandoned. A target is assigned priority as it is entered on 
the list. Clearly, the commander’s policy governs. 

The remaining two items in the target word determine 
whether the target is fired on early, late, or in the middle 
of the schedule of fires; and whether or not fire is repeated 
on it. Each target is tagged with the desired action as it 
enters the machine. If the commander wishes to make it 
SOP that certain types of targets are always fired on during 
a certain phase of the fire plan, this can be built into the 
system. The time required to input target data will be re- 
duced accordingly. The same applies to the repeat require- 
ment. 

If the machine is to make determinations with respect to 
the targets, we must furnish it data on the fire units. The 
fire unit word consists of five parts. We need not discuss 
them in detail since the purpose of each piece of data is 
obvious: unit number, caliber and number of batteries, co- 
ordinates, azimuth of center line, mission (that is, “direct 
support’). 


Artillery sub-system 


The Fire Plan Formulator system, modified and refined 
as it will be at the School, will turn out a fire plan in less 
than a quarter of an hour—perhaps in as little as five minutes 
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—on a small, high-speed tactical machine. The FPF must 
be supported by devices and methods that work together 
as a system to provide an up-dated target list from which 
fire plans can be made on call. The Formulator also needs 
the support of devices and procedures that will take a fin- 
ished fire plan and disseminate it to the many points on 
the battlefield where it will be used. 

Such an integrated scheme of devices and procedures 
is in prospect for the artillery. It is part of the Army’s 
automatic data processing system (ADPS). USCONARC’s 
effort to develop an ADPS for the field army is being di- 
rected especially toward the artillery sub-system—the first 
sub-system—which will be demonstrated at Fort Sill this 
summer. The U. S. Army Electronic Proving Ground is 
charged with analysis and scheduling. 

This demonstration will include a small prototype of the 
artillery automatic processing sub-system. Concurrently with 
the development of the equipment and programs for the 
1960-61 demonstration, the Artillery and Missile School and 
USAEPG will be working on a much-expanded system, 
scheduled for completion in 1963. 

It is interesting to note how the several computing and 
data-processing functions are tied together into an artillery 
sub-system of the Army’s larger projected ADPS. One such 
allocation includes the integration of computers at division 
artillery’s headquarters and in its battalions. For the 1960-61 
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FOR THE COMBAT MARINE 


Stromberg-Carlson-San Diego, in cooperation with the U.S. Marine Corps, 
has developed a revolutionary new tactical communications concept that will 
instantaneously transmit intelligence from forward observers and present 

a simultaneous tactical display to command. Known as BASIC (Battle Area 
Surveillance and Integrated Communications), it works this way: 


Forward observers are equipped with small, hand-held digital message generators | 
on which reports are “set up” through a series of switches. After checking the 
accuracy of his message, the observer sends the entire message in a short 

burst over his standard field communications equipment. The burst transmission 
doesn’t interfere with simultaneous voice communication over the 

same radio channel. 


Back at the command post, surveillance information is instantly displayed 

on a tactical map and simultaneously presented on typewritten cards showing 
target identity, location and other important information. Data may be fed 
directly to tactical computers for artillery fire control. 


The same techniques and equipment used for the Marine Corps’ BASIC concept 
are readily adaptable to a multitude of other military and commercial 
communications and display systems. For information about how BASIC techniques 
can solve your problems, contact Stromberg-Carlson-San Diego, Dept. A-29, 
1895 Hancock Street, San Diego 12, California. Telephone CYpress 8-8331. 


STROMBERG -CARLSON-SAN DIEGO 
aoivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





demonstration there will probably be available three small- 
and one medium-scale machines. One possible allocation of 
these four computers would include the play of division 
artillery headquarters and one of the direct-support bat- 
talions. 

The figure on page 58 shows a disposition for the com- 
puters. COMPAC is a small, 4,096-word, magnetic-core 
memory machine, roughly comparable to FADAC, being 
developed by the Signal Corps. BASICPAC, also a Signal 
Corps computer with the same magnetic-core memory, has 
a supplemental memory and storage capacity in the form 
of added memory modules and magnetic tapes. The mag- 
netic tapes are ideally suited for up-dating inventory—which 
is essentially the problem in maintaining a target list for 
fire planning on demand. 

An important aspect of the system—and one which the 
artillery should continue to stress—is the relative autonomy 
of each computer despite the potential that may exist for 
all to work together in the integrated system. We know 
that one large computer at some central location might be 
big enough and fast enough to compute all the problems to 
which we seek answers in forward tactical areas. However, 
we do not want to depend that much on communications. 
We don’t wish to pass problems to the rear and wait— 
no matter how briefly—for computations to be performed 
and answers to be sent forward. 


Transmission of data 


At the current state of the art, the reliability and security 
of data transmission over the distances that are normal in 
a tactical situation are considerably less than the reliability 
of a single computer solving a problem as an individual 
piece of equipment. Fire control especially must be re- 
tained as a battalion and battery capability if the full speed 
and gain in accuracy of computers are to be realized in the 
most vital of .all.functions of artillery: placing that first 
round squarely on target. The capability for computing the 
requisite settings for the guns must be independent of data- 
transmission links; it must be available in a standard voice 
radio or telephone system. 

If met messages and survey data can be fed into the fire- 
control computer, and the machine can put out ammunition- 
expended data, this is important and we welcome it; but 
to the fire direction center trying to respond rapidly and 
accurately to a call for fire (a planned fire or target of 
opportunity), it is only bonus. 

The battalion computer in the figure is capable of tech- 
nical fire control, fire planning, survey, ammunition account- 
ing, and other computations. The battery fire control com- 
puters can also perform all these functions (digital com- 
puters are by definition general-purpose) but the battery 
machines are reserved for fire control—computing, with 
deadly accuracy, the settings required to fire the guns. 

Any of the computers shown in the figure can work in 
a net, or separately. I call this the federal-state approach to 
computing. The battalion computer with its operator panels 
is the traffic cop of the battalion computer-communications 
system. It is the receptionist and the file clerk. It receives 
and accepts data, processes them, and is prepared to act 
upon them (compute) or pass them on to another machine 
for action. 

The battalion computer protects the battery fire-control 
machines against interruption. It can hold fire requests until 
fire-control computers are free. It can consolidate reports of 
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ammunition expended and forward them to division artil- 
lery on call. It can accept survey data for computation or 
for retransmission. Retransmission might be to the fire- 
control computer at battery, for example, as would be the 
case with coordinates of the battery and coordinates of a 
target. Retransmission of survey data might be to the com- 
puter at division artillery. 


The battalion computer 

The battalion computer can process target acquisition and 
artillery intelligence, making such compilations and dele- 
tions as criteria prescribe, prior to forwarding it to division 
artillery. The battalion computer is intenscly concerned 
with the automatic data-processing aspects of the problem; 
it is also concerned with the technical computing of survey; 
it is little concerned with the technical aspects of fire-control 
computing except as a switching center. 

Here Ict'’s make one thing clear. Within the battalion, the 
computers are all the same machine, whatever small one 
is adopted as the operational model for the artillery. For 
operator simplicity, the battalion computer will be controlled 
by any of three panels: an operations, a survey, or a 
cannon fire control pancl. The battery fire-control computers 
will be equipped with the cannon fire-control panel; but if 
these particular machines were to be reassigned to the bat- 
talion computer task, they too could operate from either of 
the other two panels—operations or survey. Any of the three 
computers within the infantry division’s direct-support bat- 
talion can be adjusted in a matter of two or three minutes, 
for any of the artillery problems, by the simple process of 
reading in a punched-paper tape directing the desired action. 
The same would be true of the two computers (one at the 
8-inch battery and one at the Honest John battery) in the 
general-support battalion. In an armored division the same 
principles apply though the total number of computers may 
vary slightly. 


COMPUTER is not just another electronic device of 

marvelous capability. Most of the Army’s modern elec- 
tronic devices can be adapted into our equipment system 
and used effectively if the commander realizes the device’s 
capabilities and limitations. He must know the computer’s 
technical and logistical support needs. Though we orient our 
commanders in the functions of general cquipment, they 
really don’t need to know this. With computers it’s different. 
Since there is no currently discernible limit to what the 
computers will do for him, the commander must understand 
how a computer's system of simple arithmetical steps turns 
out apparently complex and subtle answers; otherwise he 
cannot judge results nor push the machine into new tasks. 
The technical services and the manufacturers will probably 
meet design specifications, but the machine’s functions must 
be based on the advice and needs of the customer—the 
combat-arms officer. Today’s captains and majors must learn 
the theory of digital computing so that their needs in the 
way of fighting tools can be clearly defined to the technical 
services. 

In the heat of battle we will have neither the time nor 
the patience to pick up the pieces one at a time to see where 
they fit. We must think through the hard problems now, 
while enjoying the good working conditions of Stateside 
assignments. If we do, when the chips are down we will be 
able to turn to these machines confident of obtaining valid 
answers. 
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Will not become obsolete 


Because the Philco 2000 is truly asyn- 
chronous, newly developed compo- 
nents and design improvements may 
be incorporated at any time, without 
redesign of equipment and with no 
reprogramming. The system can 
always be updated, at minimum cost 


Complete customer service 


Philco provides every important service, 
including: automatic programming, pro- 
gramming library, on-site maintenance 
and training tailored to your needs. 


WRITE today for your 
copy of this new brochure 
on the Philco 2000 com- 


puter... the first fully- 
transistorized large scale 
data processing system and 
the only asynchronous gen- 
eral purpose system 
available. 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION 
4700 WISSAHICKON AVENVE 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


LIGHTEN THE USAR PAPERWORK LOAD 
In the USAR unit the pace of paperwork is hectic 


LT. BERTRAND N. BAUER 


If you think reservists do nothing 
but attend lectures and march, while 
civilians and Regular Army advisors 
take care of what little there is of ad 
ministration, supply and maintenance, 
you need enlightenment. If you've 
ever inspected a USAR unit’s paper 
work or have corresponded with a Re 
serve outfit, possibly your image has 
already been dispelled. I’ve been at 
Reserve paperwork for five years, and 
know that USAR administrators are 
highly competent soldiers who work 
with grim determination and at top 
speed to do as much as they possibly 
can at an impossible task. 

Because a Reserve unit should be 
self-sufficient, reservists should handle 
their administration. The best 
way to train them is by having them 
work at it. But to show you what 
we're up against, I'll use the AG sec 
tion of a large Reserve headquarters 
as an example. 

lo start with, the work pace is hec 
tic. A casual observer might think 
everyone had hit the panic button. 
\ctually they are only exerting great 
efforts to cram as much work as pos 
sible into two hours. The list of tasks 
remaining never catches up with what 
can be done. Less urgent tasks keep 
reappearing, until finally realism forces 
postponement of new projects. They 
may never get started. Even so, all 
officers in the section (and many of 
the men) donate at least as much of 
their own time to paperwork as they 
put in on drills. 

Organization charts conform to the 
TOE, but that’s no guarantee that the 
administrative load can be carried. Al 
ways the most urgent factor is: Who 
possibly has the time for this par 
ticular job? If a good man has a spare 
five minutes left from a drill, he gets 
the job regardless of what section he’s 


in or his MOS. People are borrowed 
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own 


and lent like mad, depending on whose 
claim of too much to do carries the 
greatest weight that night. 

The time-honored fight over combat 
training between G3 and the desk sol- 
diers is particularly acute. At summer 
camp, a day on the firing range, how 
ever necessary and enjoyable, means 
for AG people spending that night in 
the office. The combination of a strong 
G3 and weak AG can hell 
with a unit’s administration. 

A little arithmetic indicates the 
source of the trouble. Forty-eight two 
hour drills equal 96 hours (about two 
and a half work-weeks). Add two 
weeks of summer camp and you get 
four and a half per year. Thus a Re- 
serve unit has about 10 per cent of the 
man-hours of an Active Army outfit. 
Is the workload reduced by 90 
per cent to compensate for the reduc- 
tion in man-hours? It might be by 
about 50 per cent, so we have five 
times as much work per man-hour as 
the Active Army. Even with that re 
duction, there is still a wide variety 
of tasks, and we need trained specialists 
for each type of job. No wonder the 
pace is hectic and there’s so much over 
time! 

Do you find it hard to believe there's 
that much work? Here are some sta- 
tistics on the workload of one unit's 
AG section. There are 300 201-files, 
each averaging 30 papers. During 1959 


orders were cut for 1,000 soldiers and 
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This department is designed to accommo- 
date the short, pithy and good-humored ex- 
pression of ideas—radical and reactionary, 
new and old. We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve fo be put on notice that 
the rate of payment depends upon the orig- 
inality of the subject and the quality ef writ- 
ing rather than length. This department is 
hungry for contributions, so shoot that good 
idea in. . . today. 











60,000 sheets of mimeographed ma 
terial were issued. It keeps track of 
500 blank forms, and up to 1,500 
copies of one kind. There are five 
shelves of regulations and_ training 
literature and four drawers of central 
files. It prepares a detailed quarterly 
payroll. (The summer camp payroll 
must be on a different form and is 
subject to another post’s ground rules.) 
This unit has 30 staff sections, each of 
which must be kept informed of 
changes in regulations and manuals. 
Monthly requisitions for publications 
and forms run 30 to 300 line items, 
not to mention frequent special requisi- 
tions. Keeping track of the attendance 
of 300 assigned members is compliaged 
by an annual turnover of about™50 
per cent. Snarls ensue because reas- 
signment orders are published by an 
Active Army headquarters 300 miles 
away. It must exercise extra super- 
vision of obligors (those required by 
law to train with a USAR unit) sub- 
ject to punishment for nonattendance. 
Efficiency reports are rendered on 150 
officers at least annually, each requir- 
ing comment by raters and indorsers. 
This AG section has about 30 persons, 
each of whose regularly assigned hours 
is about 10 per cent of a full-time 
soldier's time. Therefore, all this work 
must be done by the equivalent of 
three Active Army soldiers! 

Right here let me say that I enjoy 
my assignment. I’m a volunteer, like 
most of the others. Why gripe, then? 
For one reason, people at the top 
should have this general picture clearly 
in mind when they make decisions af- 
fecting a Reserve unit's paperwork 
load. For another, I believe the Active 
Army should help us. It would, if 
administrators being transferred to the 
Reserve knew what to expect in their 
new outfits. However, the Reserve unit 
can help itself to some extent. 

What happens to soldiers under all 


this pressure? First, we note a high 
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SATELLITE RELAY 
... for modern long-range communications 


Pony Express riders began an American tradition for 
the reliable relay of important messages over long dis- 
tances. Today, Bendix is proud of its role in extending 
this tradition to SAC communications through the active 
radio relay satellite program. 


Under Project STEER, Bendix has prime responsibility 
for the entire communication system. STEER will use 
polar orbit satellites to relay commands and pilot mes- 
sages between Air Force ground stations in the United 
States and SAC bombers ranging on global missions. 
The ideal vantage point of a satellite relay will permit 
utilization of line-of-sight advanced UHF techniques. 
The fading and interference problems inherent in the 


ionospheric transmissions of present HF long-range com- 
munications will be avoided. 


Other space age projects at the Bendix Systems 
Division include magnetohydrodynamics, highly reliable 
radiation-resistant communication equipment, interpreta- 
tion and prediction of infrared reconnaissance, new 
satellite stabilization techniques, and communication 
methods to penetrate the ionized shock layer surrounding 
hypersonic vehicles. Additional projects involve satellites 
for weather and ground infrared reconnaissance, and for 
radio navigation. 

Opportunities are open to better engineers and scientists 
interested in participating in advanced space programs 
in an ideal scientific climate. 


Bendix Systems Division By.4#7% 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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incidence of error, caused by jumping 
from one task to another, never quite 
finishing any in order to get to the 
next. Then there is emotional col 
lapse. You push so hard to get all the 
jobs done as accurately as possible 
that must and wait for 
things to level off. Ignoring the pres 
sure by plodding at the same task is 
but your output is not so 


you stop 


easiest, 
great. 

[wo hours a week aren't enough in 
which to become or remain expert ad 
ministrators. Training in paperwork 
is even more important in the USAR 
than in the Active Army, since there 
are only two hours a week for it. One 
consequence is that a lower standard 
of performance must be accepted. An- 
other is that any expedient which 
saves man-hours becomes highly im- 
portant. Two such devices are detailed 
SOPs and blank forms. With a good 
SOP a beginner can do his job and 
a veteran can quickly refresh his mem 
ory. Repetitious training in technical 
details is always necessary, but the SOP 
takes over this function and releases 
the supervisor for other tasks. Blank 
forms may become obsolete and ac 
cumulate in file cabinets, but they 
speed up the job and thus economize 
on the administrator's scarcest com- 
modity: time. 

Who makes up these SOPs and 
blank forms and keeps them up to 
date? You guessed it: 
usually on his own time. The invest- 
ment pays off when he knows how to 


the supervisor, 


design good ones. (Reserve units can- 
not have local blank forms, but there 
is more than one way to skin a cat. 
Use the indexes to find a printed form 
that serves your purpose. Locally over- 
print an existing form. Use a form let- 
ter instead of a blank form. Design a 
new blank and ask higher head- 
quarters to approve and publish it.) 
One major factor partially overcomes 
these leadership difficulties. Fortunate- 


ly, chiefs and Indians are very capable. 
Among them a high percentage of 
professional men—professors, graduate 
students, engineers, lawyers, business 
men, and others—are trained to accept 
responsibility, to work hard under 
minimum supervision, and to exercise 
initiative and good judgment. This 
civilian background is invaluable. 

What can we do about all this? 
Several things. 

A Reserve unit drills for only two 
hours Cone fourth of a working day) 
but not every week. If staff coordina- 
tion is necessary, the USAR unit 
necessarily requires more time than an 
Active Army outfit. Therefore, a real- 
istic suspense date for a Reserve unit 
is about thirty days hence. 

Every check list for completed staff 
action should include this question: 
“Applicable to Active Army, USAR, 
and/or NG, and so stated in the di- 
rective?’ Too frequently, a Reserve 
administrator can’t tell whether the 
directive affects him. The result: extra 
work in time-consuming conferences 
to see if five heads are better than one, 
then the request up channels for 
clarification. If this extra time is not 
feasible, the directive is ignored until 
higher headquarters roars. 

Each check list for completed staff 
action should also ask: “If applies to 
Reserves, can the unit get the job 
done? Is its administration as simpli 
fied as possible?” As things stand, every 
order requiring additional paperwork 
pushes some other project down the 
reservist’s task list. 

Increase the number of administra 
tors in Reserve units so as to improve 
paperwork. Perhaps the TOE can have 
flip-flop duty slots: for example, AG 
administrative specialist in Reserve 
status, some other section’s specialist 
after mobilization. Many duty slots 
require on-the-job training which is 
dificult or impossible to undergo in 
Reserve status. Let the men in such 


slots do more or less related jobs now 
and contribute directly to the efficiency 
of their outfits. Before I’m laughed 
off the page, let me point out three 
actions where AG training is valuable 
regardless of mobilization slot: how to 
coordinate with general and _ special 
staffs to get advice and concurrences; 
how to use various channels of com- 
munication (command, administrative 
and technical, both formal and _in- 
formal ); how correct form helps every- 
one. In short, proper coordination, 
proper channels, proper form. The 
higher the headquarters, the more im- 
portant this kind of training. 

Another contribution is to add civil- 
ian administrative assistants, even 
though this conflicts with the mission 
of the self-sufficient Reserve unit. 

Active Army comptrollers and other 
work-simplification experts should 
make staff visits to USAR units to 
transfer as much work as possible to 
automatic data processing machines. 
They should come from the Active 
Army because Reserve administrators 
don’t have time to learn ADP systems 
or to set up programs for them. This 
holds great promise for improving Re- 
serve paperwork, 

Reserve administrators typically give 
last priority to office supplies. Why not 
set up supermarkets for such things? 
Perhaps a simple mail-order catalog 
would serve for units not near a post. 
This might save money for the Active 
Army as well make reservists happier. 

Do you still think reservists just at- 
tend lectures and march? We could, 
and include time for combat training, 
if something were done to lighten our 
administrative load. 


Lieutenant Bertrand N. Baver, Adju- 
tant General’s Corps, USAR, served 
34 months in the Active Army, mostly 
in administrative capacities. A reservist 
for the past five years, he is with the 
headquarters of a logistical command. 


A COMMON MAP LANGUAGE FOR CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER 


Why not apply the UTM grid coordinate system to commercial maps? 


COL. JAMES P. ABBOTT 


If and when enemy missiles, bombs, 
airborne troops or what have you hit 
us, probably a high percentage of 
each will land outside military instal- 
lations and will be reported by civil- 
ians. Is it not then reasonable to as- 
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sume the following late-hour tele- 
phone conversation between an ex- 
cited citizen and a Pentagon duty 
officer? 


“Pentagon? I want to report that 
a huge bomb landed near my house, 
at Fort Worth, ten minutes ago! It 


didn’t explode.” 

“Fort Worth, Texas?” 

“No! Fort Worth, Virginia. The old 
Civil War fort in Fairfax County.” 

“Your name, please?” 

“Jack Jones.” 

“OK, Mr. Jones. Where is Fort 
Worth located in Fairfax County?” 
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TARGET MISSILES FOR TRAINING 
DRONES FOR WEAPON SYSTEM EVALUATION 
DRONES FOR AERIAL SURVEILLANCE 


TRAINING FOR AIR DEFENSE- 
THE BEST THING TO FIRE UPON 
IS A RADIOPLANE TARGET 


Radioplane’s business for twenty years has been to know 
military target applications and to produce target aircraft 
that fill specific training requirements. 








S/MPLICITY OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Radioplane applies its experience and talent in the target 
aircraft field to simplify design -to avoid complexity 
and to produce targets that are simple to operate and 
maintain in the field. 


FIELD SUPPORT 


Flexibility is the key word in Radioplane’s field support. 
Radioplane provides total flight service including training, 
target operation, maintenance, and repair. 


MINIMUM COST 


To hold production costs to a minimum and still meet a 
broad range of military requirements, Radioplane has 
created an entire family of pilotless aircraft that offer our 
Armed Forces budgetary selectivity—without performance 
penalty. Radioplane combines the latest state of the art 
with balanced design. Radioplane’s “dollar engineering” 
delivers the best targets, the most effective unmanned 
aircraft—at minimum cost. 


=m £ RADIOPLANE 


A Division of NORTHROP CORPORATION 
Van Nuys, California, and El Paso, Texas 


Radioplane’s RP-76, holder of the world’s altitude record 
for operational target missiles. 
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“In the hills west of Alexandria, 
and south of Seminary Road.” 

“You mean the Seminary Road 
running south from the trafhe circle 
on Shirley Highway at Shirlington? 
I live a block from Seminary Road in 
South Fairlington.” 

“No, not that Seminary Road. | 
mean the one running east and west 
between Shirley Highway and Quaker 
Lane on the west side of Alexandria.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Jones, but I’m new to 
Virginia. Tell me, please, how to get 
to Fort Worth from the Pentagon?” 

“Shirley Highway runs on the west 
side of the Pentagon. Drive south on 
Shirley Highway to Leesburg Turn 
pike. Stay on Shirley Highway for 
nine tenths of a mile and you come 
to a Y where Shirley Highway under 
passes Seminary Road. Turn left at the 
Y onto Seminary Road and drive east 
about one mile to where a narrow road 
joins Seminary Road from the south. 
Turn right on the narrow road and 
drive south a half mile and you're at 
Fort Worth. That’s where I live. 
There are only a few houses here, 
and everyone knows me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones. The bomb 
will be investigated without delay. 
Good night, sir.” 


Contrast that conversation with this 
one, the conditions being identical. 


“Pentagon? I want to report that 
a huge bomb landed near my house, 
at Fort Worth, UTM Grid 18 UT 
178 981, ten minutes ago! It didn’t 
explode.” 

“Your name, please?” 

“Jack Jones.” 

“OK, Mr. Jones. Are you certain 
you're located at Universal Transverse 
Mercator Grid coordinates 18 UT 
178 981?” 

“Universal Transverse Mercator? 
Yes, that’s it. Sure, I’m certain. My 
son, in the Army Engineers, worked 
it out last year when he was putting 
those military grid lines, letters and 
numbers, on a gas-station road map 
to see if he could do it. Then he 
pasted those letters and numbers on 
my telephone box. He said that with 
them any Army outfit anywhere can 
locate my place exactly, within a hun- 
dred yards or so, that is, with no 
trouble at all. That's so, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly it’s so, Mr. Jones. Thank 
you, and thank your son. The bomb 
will be investigated without delay. 
Good night, sir.” 


In the event of a national emer- 
gency, the importance to the armed 
forces and to the civilian community 
of having a common language for fix 
ing the location of places on maps 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
hink of the resulting savings in time, 
confusion, and misunderstanding all 
around. 

Thousands upon thousands of com 
mercial maps and town plans are pub 
lished annually in the United States. 
a considerable number being road maps 
distributed free by the major oil com 
panies. Normally, each copy shows the 
producer’s simple grid coordinate sys 
tem for readily locating towns and 
cities through an alphabetical listing 
in an index. Streets are named on 
town plans. 

I'll admit that applying UTM Grid 
lines to small-scale maps results in in 
accuracies too great for local military 
operations. On the other hand, it is 
better for all concerned to be able to 
locate a_ point approximately, and 
quickly, than not to have the slight 
est idea where on a map to start look 
ing. 

No major difficulties should be ex 
perienced by publishers of commercial 
maps and town plans in substituting 
the UTM Grid coordinate system for 
their own simple ones, if they are giv 
en the essential information now in 
the hands of the Army Map Service. 
The cost to the Army would be small 
indeed as compared with the potential 
benefit to both the armed forces and 
the civilian populace. 

Implementation of a program of 
substitution could be effected by and 
through Civil Defense organizations 
of the states. Local Civil Defense 
units, particularly those in towns and 
cities, could assist each citizen in learn 
ing and recording the UTM Grid co 
ordinates of his home and his place 
of business. In this connection, each 
military installation could assist ma 
terially by displaying large-scale UTM 
gridded maps of its immediate vicinity. 
It could encourage soldiers residing 
off-post and civilian employees to re- 
cord on their telephone instruments 
the UTM Grid coordinates of their 


homes. 


Colonel James P. Abbott, USAR 
Retired, during WWII was a War 
Department observer and intelligence 
officer for three armies. This is his 
fifth contribution. 
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Carrying men, materiel or missiles... 
Sikorsky’s new“Skycrane” brings Pentomic era mobility to tactical operations 


First of a family of “Flying Cranes,” the Sikorsky S-60 (above) will soon be joined by the newest member: the 
twin-turbine S-64, with an eight-ton payload. 

Carrying its loads externally, the “Skycrane” nimbly switches from troop-carrying pods to missiles, from 
supplies to construction equipment, and even to complete maintenance vans. It carries cargoes of any shape 
or size up to its lifting capacity. Termed a “prime mover,” it brings the flexibility of the truck-tractor to air 
transport. And its simple skyhook pickup eliminates time-consuming loading and unloading, reduces turn- 
around time to a minimum. 

The crane concept, tested and demonstrated for many months in the S-60, has opened the way for the 
current design and development of a family of Sikorsky turbocranes with payloads up to 40 tons. 


A New World of Mobility by 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut 
A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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irons in the Fire 


Army Gets Radar Map Relayer 

The Army’s mapping ability may be 
improved by the delivery to the Signal 
Corps of a new airborne radar transfer 
system. Developed in cooperation be- 
tween the Army and Motorola, Inc., 
under a $1.5 million R&D contract, the 
new system is said to be the first tac- 
tical air-to-ground sensor link which has 
been made available to the armed serv- 
ices. It will give the Army an air-to- 
ground radio link for relaying radar 
maps. Here’s how it works: an encoder 
and transmitter (AN/AKT-16) in an 
airplane receive information from a 
companion radar (AN/APS-94), and 
transmit the data t> a combination re- 
ceiver-decoder-indicator (AN/TKQ-1) 
on the ground. Only seconds after the 
aircraft passes overhead, the map of 
that area is displayed on a special view- 
er on the ground and, by means of a 
new photographic technique, a perma- 
nent map is produced immediately on 
film. 


New Mule Tested at Sill 


A new tactical cargo-personnel car- 
rier, designated XM443E1 “Mule,” has 
completed evaluation tests at Fort Sill’s 
Artillery and Missile School. Produced 
by Willys Motors, Inc., the new Mule 
is constructed of lightweight metal, re- 
sulting in a weight which is less than 


that of the Army’s one-quarter-ton truck. 
The new vehicle can carry six pas- 
sengers and can be converted to a cargo 
carrier by folding down the seats to 
form a platform. The Willys four- 
cylinder, horizontally-opposed air-cooled 
engine is located beneath the cargo 
deck. A conventional three-speed syn- 
chromesh transmission and two-speed 
transfer case are employed with the 
engine. 


High-Speed Helicopter 


Helicopters of the future may be 
able to attain speeds approaching 350 
miles per hour and carry payloads of 
up to 50 tons. That’s the prediction of 
Philip L. Michel, chief of advanced 
research, Sikorsky Aircraft. Addressing 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences in New York, 
Mr. Michel said that while such per- 
formance increases are within the 
helicopter industry’s capabilities their 
achievement will require greatly ex- 
panded industry and military research. 
According to Mr. Michel methods of 
achieving speeds from 200 to 230 mph 
“include greatly increasing negative 
blade twist to delay blade stall on 
the helicopter’s retreating blade; in- 
creasing rotar solidity by adding more 
blades, and using such auxiliary for- 
ward propulsion as turbine engines 





The test vehicle Mute (center) is shown front view for comparison between the Army’s one- 
qvarter-ton (left) and three-quarter-ton (right) trucks. 
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with conventional airplane propellers.” 
Mr. Michel described as extremely 
promising the future of the crane heli- 
copter for carrying extended cargos. 
He predicted payloads of 50 tons by 
1970, 


15-Story Missile Tower 


A portable missile service structure, 
which at 151 feet is believed to be the 
tallest pneumatic tire-mounted structure 
in this country, has been developed by 
the Army Engineers at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., for use at missile test sites. The 
350,000-pound structure, also believed 
to be the heaviest of its kind, will be 
used to service missiles of the Redstone 
and Jupiter classes, or any missile up to 
136 feet tall. The tower, which is 
mounted on two base trailers of six 
wheels each, was designed and built by 
the Noble Co., Oakland, Calif. Previous 
missile towers have been either fixed or 
rail-mounted. The new tower has six 
adjustable platforms for use in pre- 
paring a missile for flight. It also has 
two elevators, a complete intercom sys- 
tem, and a panic button. 


Like a Hawk Takes to Water 


The Army's SAM Hawk’s solid- 
fueled rocket motor recently withstood 
a dramatic hot and cold water test and 
still came out firing. The Hawk motor, 
developed by Aerojet-General Corp. 
and undergoing qualification tests at 
ABMA, was immersed in four feet of 
water at 70 degrees Fahrenheit for a 
period of eight hours. When it was with- 
drawn and inspected for leakage, the 
propellant was still dry. The weather 
seal was then broken and the motor was 
resubmerged, drained without drying, 
and conditioned at zero degrees Fahren- 
heit for 48 hours. The motor was then 
fired successfully despite the fact that a 
thin coat of ice had formed on the 
propellant bore and the igniter basket. 


Army Test Fires Pershing 


The Army’s newest and longest range 
surface-to-surface missile, the Pershing, 
has been test fired for the first time at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. Only the first stage 
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Three generations of ARMA computers: 
THE SECOND GENERATION 





an intellect 
that can think 


anywhere 


The systems of tomorrow will require 
digital computers that can think any- 
where — intellects that will remain su- 
perior in any environment. 

ARMA ~— already producing iner- 
tial guidance systems for the ATLAS 
ICBM —has accepted the challenge 
and developed a lightweight, second- 
generation digital computer appli- 
cable to all types of navigation. It 
can be used in space, atmospheric, 
surface, subsurface and ground navi- 


7265-B 
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gation, making possible programming 
flexibility. 

This all-solid state computer, with 
no moving parts and using silicon 
semiconductors exclusively, has a 
memory that is non-volatile and has 
non-destructive readout. And this 
computer has substantially fewer parts 
than ARMA’s first-generation pro- 
duction model, which has a test per- 
formance unequalled by any other 
digital computer. 


An even more sophisticated third- 
generation computer, surpassing the 
reliability of the first two with still 
less weight, will be produced in the 
future by ARMA. The reliability of 
all three generations will be assured 
by thorough testing in ARMA’s en- 
vironmental facilities —the most com- 
plete in the industry. 

ARMA, Garden City, N. Y., a 
division of American Bosch Arma 
Corp. . . . the future is our business. 


Attention, Engineers : Write to E.C. Lester, Emp. Supv., about career openings in R & D programs. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Shown above in launch position is the Per- 
shing missile, which the Army test fired recently 
at Cape Canaveral, The transporter-erecter- 
launcher (TEL), supporting the missile above, 
can transport the missile to a site, erect it, 


and fire it within minutes. 


of the two-stage, solid propellant ballis- 
tic missile was fired in the initial test. 
In keeping with the Army’s practice of 
progressive firing objectives, the range 
purposely limited. Lighter and 
smaller than the Redstone which it will 
replace, the Pershing will be used for 
general support of the field army. Re- 
liability, short reaction time, simplifica- 
tion of equipment, and versatility in all 
types of terrain and climate are eventu- 
al goals of the Pershing system. The Per- 
shing system has already undergone 
static firing tests. The recent test firing 
was made possible in in less than two 
years from the date of the original con- 
tract with the Martin Co., prime con- 
tractor. 


was 


New Generator Developed 


The Army Engineers R&D Labora- 
tories at Fort Belvoir, Va., have devel- 
oped an improved 5-kw, 60-cycle gen- 
erator set, said to be smaller and more 
compact than the set previously in use. 
Designed for use under every environ- 
mental condition experienced by Army 
tactical units, the set is powered by an 
air-cooled gasoline engine and is 40 per 
cent lighter than liquid-cooled models. 
The 468-pound set is capable of pro- 
ducing four kinds of electric service: 
120 volt, 1 phase, 2 wire; 120/240 
volt, 1 phase, 3 wire; 120 volt, 3 phase, 
3 wire; and 120/208 volt, 3 phase, 4 
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wire. The power produced is of the 
quality needed for operation of com- 
munications, surveillance, and missile 


systems. 


MATS Sets Transport Record 

The Army team at Redstone Arsenal 
has teamed with an Air Force squadron 
to set what is believed to be a record- 
setting air shipment. Using the Air 
Force’s largest transport (Douglas C- 
133 Cargomaster), the two services air- 
lifted across country a 27-ton compo- 
nent. of the Nike Zeus tracking system, 
believed to be the heaviest single piece 
ever air transported in this country. The 
test flight, from Chicago to Tulsa, Okla., 
was made to demonstrate the loadability 
of the 54,000-pound missiles component. 
Personnel from the Air Force helping 
to complete the air logistics record 
represented WESTAF’s 84th Air Trans- 
port Squadron at Travis AFB, Cali- 
fornia. 


Antenna Dish to Spot ICBM’s 

A giant parabolic antenna dish will 
be designed and manufactured by Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp. as 
part of a radar system capable of track- 
ing and identifying intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles thousands of miles away. 
Fairchild will construct the 13,000- 
pound antenna dish under contract to 
Raytheon Co., prime contractor on the 
“Pincushion” radar unit. The dish will 
be 60 feet in diameter and entirely con- 
structed of aluminum. The system is 
named Pincushion because of its micro- 
wave beam pattern formation. The 80- 
ton radar will keep a continuous fix on 
ICBM’s for tracking and identification 
purposes. The five-story high antenna 
will help produce sharp, high-definition 
target pictures and will be capable of 
identifying specific warheads. 





HOT SPARKS 





The Lycoming T55-L-5 shaft turbine 
helicopter engine has been uprated from 
1940 shaft horsepower to a military rating 
of 2200 shp with approval by the Army. 
The T-55 will power the new twin-engine 
Vertol YHC-1B Chinook. 


Instruments for Industry, Inc., Hicks- 
ville, N. Y., is now conducting a seven- 
week course in electronic countermeasures 
for a selected group of Army and civilian 
electronics specialists. After completion of 
the course—popularly described as “elec- 
tronics fighting electronics’—the gradu- 
ates will become Army teachers. 


Pratt and Whitney Aircraft has an- 
nounced plans to widen its search for 
power by expanding its work on develop- 
ment and manufacture of fuel cells. Fuel 
cells are power plants which convert chem- 
ical energy into electricity directly within 
themselves—without the need of conven- 
tional electrical generators. The expanded 
program is part of a cooperative program 
between the aircraft company and Leesona 
Corp., first announced last fall. 


Telectro Industries Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., amnounces a new seven- 
channel magnetic tape recorder which op- 
erates for 4 hours and 15 minutes on 4,800 
feet of one-half inch tape. Built to mili- 
tary specifications, the recorder, Model 
1855R, offers a high degree of reliability 
for communications center monitoring. 


The Martin Co. reports that its SNAP- 
Ill, tiny atomic generator, is still pro- 
ducing electricity after a full year of con- 
tinuous operation. Originally, the unit was 
only intended to demonstrate maintenance- 
free operation over a 140-day period. The 
generator, which has survived the types of 
jolts it would undergo in a rocket ride into 
space, contains no moving parts and needs 
no maintenance during operation. 





Using a pocket im- 
age metascope, two 
soldiers demonstrate 
how to detail study 
a tactical map in 
pitch darkness. The 
man on the right 
holds a small infra- 
red flashlight from 
which no visible light 
Use of this 
equipment is covered 
in instruction by the 
Special Purpose 
Weapons Committee 
at Fort Benning. 


shows. 





THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Broad-Gauged History of War 
WAR IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Theodore Ropp 
Duke University Press, 1959 
400 Pages; Index; $10.00 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Lours Morton, USAR, who 
directed the preparation of the sub- 
series on the war in the Pacific, wrote 
two of its volumes, and now teaches 
military history at Dartmouth College. 


One of the signs of these times of 
universal concern with the issues of war 
and peace is the steady stream of books 
and articles dealing with the nature, 
theory, and history of warfare. Much 
of this literature is of transitory interest 
only, journalistic or partisan in nature, 
and containing little of permanent value. 
Some of it, however, is the result of 
scholarship of a high caliber and consti- 
tutes a major contribution to our knowl- 
edge of war and to the great issues of 
our time. War in the Modern World is 
such a book. Written by a professor of 
history who understands war and has 
taught military history to his classes at 
Duke University for almost 20 years, 
War in the Modern World is that rare 
work that successfully meets the chal- 
lenges of two demanding professions: 
the historical and the military. 

Surveys of the history of war are not 
uncommon, but few such surveys at- 
tempt to relate military developments to 
the political, social, economic, and tech- 
nological aspects of society. To do this 
is a peculiarly difficult task, requiring at 
the same time a thorough knowledge of 
history, an understanding of the inter- 
relationships of the various elements of 
society, and a capacity for generalization. 
This is the task Professor Ropp set for 
himself and he has succeeded admirably 
on the whole. In less than 400 pages, he 
has traced the development of the art 
of war, including military technology, 
concepts of organization, and theories 
of warfare, from the dawn of the modern 
era early in the fifteenth century to the 
present. At each stage, he has carefully 
related military to political and social 
change. The result is a broad-gauged his- 
tory of the modern world in which war 
emerges as one of the dominant factors 
shaping Western society. 

In a work of this scope, it would have 
been most difficult to treat specific mili- 
tary campaigns or battles in any system- 
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atic fashion. To be useful, descriptions of 
operations must be detailed, and there 
is little room for such detail in a general 
history. But Professor Ropp is too ex- 
perienced a student of military affairs to 
ignore the battlefield and his book is 
filled with references to specific opera- 
tions that serve to illustrate and empha- 
size the general points he wishes to make. 
It is filled also with the kind of details 
about military life and customs that one 
scarcely expects to find in so broad 
a survey. 

Another merit of War in the Modern 
World is the careful attention given to 
the writings of the major military the- 
orists and practitioners from Machiavelli 
to Douhet. The ideas of these men are 
fully analyzed, extensively quoted, and 
related to the political philosophy and 
social organization of the time. In the 
author’s view, this aspect of the book 
serves in a way “as an introduction to 
the major military classics.” 

The book has other virtues, too. It is 
carefully researched, well organized, and 
moves at a fast pace. Not the least of its 
merits, and one that every serious stu- 
dent will find extremely useful, are the 
bibliographical footnotes liberally inter- 
spersed throughout the volume. Strictly 
speaking, these are not footnotes at all, 
but brief critical bibliographies surveying 
the major literature in four languages on 
a given subject. Ordinarily, such notes 
would be more useful at the end of the 
text, where they could be consulted at 
leisure. Scattered as they are creates a 
certain amount of repetition and dif- 
ficulty in locating appropriate references. 
But this last problem is partly overcome 
by an index which serves as a guide to 
the works cited there as well as to the 
text. 

It would be too much to expect that 
so ambitious a work covering so large 
an area would be without faults. There 
is much in the book, especially in mat- 
ters of balance and emphasis, with which 
I would take exception, and much that 
is not in it that ought to be. And there 
is no excuse in a book priced as high as 
this one for omitting altogether the maps 
and illustrations so essential in a military 
work. Still, this is an excellent work, not 
“the best yet produced anywhere” as 
Liddell Hart announces on the jacket, 
but one that every professional officer will 
want for his library. 


Evidence in Courts-Martial 


MILITARY EVIDENCE 
By Capt. Joe H. Munster, USN, and Capt. 
Muri A. Larkin, USN 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1959 
490 Pages; Index; $10.00 


Reviewed by 

Cox. James K. Gaynor, JAGC, who is 
Chief of the Legislative Division, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army. 


Probably more treatises on military 
law have been published since the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice became 
effective in 1951 than during the pre- 
ceding hundred years. A few were good, 
many left something to be desired. The 
experienced military lawyer thus is in- 
clined to have initial reservations about 
each new treatise that appears. 

This latest one was prepared by two 
Navy officers who are experienced law- 
yers. It does not cover the entire field of 
military law but only one segment, albeit 
a most important one: evidence in court- 
martial practice. 

The rules of evidence which must be 
followed in court proceedings often con- 
fuse the layman. It may be difficult to 
understand why the weighers of the 
facts, whether members of a court-martial 
or a civilian jury, should not be per- 
mitted to consider certain information 
which may be vital to the issue. 

The rules applied in Anglo-American 
jurisdictions have been hundreds of years 
in development. Their basic purpose is 
to insure that only evidence which meets 
strict tests of reliability is considered in 
determining the outcome of a trial. In a 
criminal trial, the rules of evidence pro- 
vide fundamental safeguards for the ac- 
cused, 

Article 36 of UCMJ provides that the 
President shall prescribe the “modes of 
proof” in trials by courts-martial—that is, 
he shall prescribe the rules of evidence— 
and he shall, “so far as he deems prac- 
ticable, apply the principles of law and 
the rules of evidence generally recognized 
in the trial of criminal cases in the 
United States district courts.” The Presi- 
dent has prescribed these rules of evi- 
dence in the Manual for Courts-Martial. 
They are set out in Chapter XXVII of 
the 1951 edition, and that chapter is 
well written. A law professor once told 
me he advises his students to use this 
chapter as a point of departure in under- 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received during the month preced- 
ing our deadline is to give our readers who like to ) Aye current litera- 
ture a monthly check list of the most important, se and or 

ough t 


— books. Any of these titles may be purchased t 


orces Book Service. 


CHURCHILL: THE WALK WITH 
DESTINY. Compiled and designed 
by H. Tatlock Miller & Loudon Saint- 
hill. The Macmillan Company, 1959. 
256 Pages; $7.95. A photographic 
biography of Britain’s wartime Prime 
Minister, published on his 85th an- 
niversary. Photos, from childhood to 
old age, are superb, and this volume 
(10 x 13) is a masterpiece of book- 
making. 


THE CITY THAT WOULD NOT 
DIE. By Richard Collier. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1960. 280 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; $4.50. The bomb- 
ing of London on the night of 10-11 
May 1941, during which 505 German 
planes killed 1,436 persons, injured 
1,800, and started some 2,200 fires. 
The author interviewed 596 men and 
women to get his story. 


FOUNTAIN OF THE ELEPHANTS. 
By Brig. Desmond Young. Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. 319 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Maps; Index; $5.00. Biogra- 
phy of Benoit de Boigne, little known 
soldier of fortune whose career in 
India played a great part in con- 
solidating warring states and in the 
history of the British Empire in the 
East. By the biographer of Rommel. 


GERMAN SECRET WEAPONS OF 
WORLD WAR 2. By Rudolf Lusar. 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 264 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $10.00. An 
exposition of Germany’s immense 
effort in weapons R&D. While many 
were used against Americans, some 
were still classified when the war 
ended and had some part in develop- 
ing today’s weapons. 

KATE: THE JOURNAL OF A CON- 
FEDERATE NURSE. By Kate Cum- 
ming. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959. 321 Pages; Index; $6.00. 
Diary of a woman who was in an ideal 
position to observe the soldier, civilian 
attitudes, medical practices, and hos- 
pital administration, all of which 
she recorded faithfully. 


a a, ~ —— 


standing the rules of evidence. 

The U. S. Court of Military Appeals 
has not always agreed with the provisions 
of the Manual. In some cases the Court 
has said that provisions violate funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. In other cases, it has ruled that 
provisions of MCM conflict with UCMJ, 
which was enacted by Congress. 

More than a dozen provisions of MCM 
relating to evidence have been changed 
by decisions of USCMA. The military 
lawyer must keep constantly abreast of 
the Court’s latest pronouncements in 
order that he may handle 
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THE KRONSTADT REBELLION. 
By Emanuel Pollack. Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 98 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. The first organized revolt 
against the Bolsheviki: the rebellion 
led by sailors and officers of the 
Baltic Fleet in 1921. 


LEADERSHIP, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAV- 
IOR. By Bernard M. Bass. Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 548 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index. The author, professor 
of psychology at LSU, says his pur- 
pose is “to gather together some of 
what we know about leadership and 
to organize this knowledge into a 
set of generalizations held together 
by reason as well as experiment.” 


THE STORY OF THE U. S. AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY. By MSgt. Law- 
rence C. Landis, USAF. Rinehart & 
reser egg | 1960. 224 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.95. The first com- 
prehensive work about our youngest 
service academy. Tells how to get 
appointments, how cadets live, study 
and train. 


TRAFALGAR. By Oliver Warner. 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. 184 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. A 
close-up account of Nelson’s great 
victory, in the long perspective both 
of his personal career and of the 
struggle for naval supremacy dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES ALMA- 
NAC, 1960. Compiled and edited by 
Lee E. Sharff, ayne Hawkins & 
Joseph Young. Privately published, 
1960. 138 Pages; $1.00. Up-to-date 
edition of the serviceman’s personal 
handbook: dependents’ medical bene- 
fits, allotments, insurance, dependen- 
cy and indemnity compensation, vet- 
eran benefits and preference, federal 
and state income taxes, social secur- 
ity, retirement, the Reserve forces, 
pay tables, statistics on the Army, 
and much more. 


ee 


proper manner. It is almost impossible 
for the lay officer who occasionally must 
act as counsel to keep abreast of the 
changes as new decisions come down. 
What I have said points to the vital 
need for an authoritative treatment of the 
rules of evidence as they are applied in 
court-martial practice. The authors of 
this book have provided a work which 
will go far toward meeting that need. 
Military Evidence is written in a style 
acceptable to the lawyer yet understand- 
able to the layman. The text is amply 
supported by citations of pronouncements 
of the CMA and service boards of review, 


and where military precedent does not 
exist, by citations of opinions by civilian 
courts. 

The authors do not always follow the 
sequence of topics in Chapter XXVII of 
MCM, but they use it as a starting point. 
Their introductory chapters provide a 
general basis for the discussions of all 
facets of military evidence, and as each 
subject is treated they refer to the cor- 
responding provision of the Manual. 

In the words of Chief Judge Robert 
E. Quinn of the Court of Military Ap- 
peals, who contributes the foreword, the 
authors “have established a useful and 
understandable pattern of approach.” The 
exhaustive research which was done in 
preparing this treatise will result in sub- 
stantial time-saving by military lawyers 
who use it. It should be extremely use- 
ful to the layman who seeks a quick an 
swer to a question of evidence. 

A word of warning, of course, must 
be given the layman. The law of evi- 
dence, particularly that applicable in 
court-martial practice, is subject to fur- 
ther refinement. No doubt there will be 
many, many more decisions by CMA. 
Some may, in one way or another, affect 
the law of evidence in military practice. 
The military lawyer will be fully aware 
of these refinements and will search the 
reports and advance sheets for the latest 
opinions. 

When the layman faces a crucial prob- 
lem, it’s best for him to consult a lawyer 
friend for the latest expression by the 
Court. No blame can be placed on these 
authors if they have been unable to an- 
ticipate Future views of military tribunals. 

I think Captains Munster and Larkin 


have come up with a treatise that will 
prove of lasting value. 


Battle for Men’s Minds 


THE WEAPON ON THE WAIL 
By Murray Dyer 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959 
269 Pages; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Cot. Ropert N. Warxer, USAR, 
who is a civilian specialist in psycho- 
logical warfare with the Department 
of the Army. 


Murray Dyer’s rethinking of psycho- 
logical warfare pleads for understanding 
of and acceptance by Americans of the 
tremendous potential which this weapon 
(broadened by calling it “political com- 
munication”) offers as a vital part of 
our arsenal under the current queasy con- 
ditions of neither war nor peace. The 
title, The Weapon on the Wall, im- 
plies that psywar, as understood by most 
soldiers, is now a weapon on the wall 
when it should be in our hands. Political 
communication is to explain and inter- 
pret the action and policy of our gov- 
ernment to alien peoples. 
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The purpose of psychological warfare 
is to change men’s minds in lieu of 
blowing them to pieces. This simple idea 
has had to wait a long time for accep- 
tance—if in fact it is fully accepted to- 
day—by those in authority who mold 
our national policies in diplomacy and 
defense. No justification appears needed 
to prove that propaganda and related ac- 
tions may be used with great effect to 
influence favorably or unfavorably the 
emotions, attitudes and actions of for- 
eign groups to support or oppose the 
accomplishment of our national aims and 
objectives. However, how and in what 
manner this ideological weapon is to be 
used has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. Writers endeavor to give a broad- 
brush canvas of what it is we want to 
do and what the ground rules shall be. 

Details of the requirements for po- 
litical communication as posited by Mr. 
Dyer must be sought in entirety by read- 
ers of this provocative book. In brief, the 
author contends that political communi- 
cation requires White House action to 
establish it as a “coequal partner with 
the other three instruments of a sover- 
eign state: the political, the economic 
and the military.” That the impasse 
between the Departments of State and 
Defense as to which shall be supreme 
in this connection must be resolved (a 
recent decision—which Mr. Dyer’s dead- 
line prevented him from using—has giv 
en total responsibility for psywar opera- 
tions in a combat theater to the military 
commander). That the weapon is aux- 
iliary only, never primary—“the minds 
of men are not changed by words—they 
are changed under the impact of dy- 
namic ideas translated into concrete ac- 
tion that proves the conviction behind 
the idea.” That Soviet political commu- 
nication has been “flexible, responsive 
to initiative, and supported by all their 
resources, capabilities, and their whole 
machinery of government,” while the 
“Topsy-like” undirected and unplanned 
growth of our own political communica- 
tion has not been particularly impressive. 
Even now, he says, it has not been given 
the structure to make it the effective 
instrument which is required, perhaps 
for our very survival. 

As an instance of muffed oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Dyer cites the A-bombing 
of Japan in which political communica- 
tion with both our allies and our enemies 
was completely neglected.by us. In con- 
trast, he cites the USSR’s exploitation of 
the Sputniks, with their tremendous 
worldwide psychological impact favor- 
able to the Soviets. 

By way of extenuation for the some- 
what harsh words Mr. Dyer uses in de- 
scribing the U. S. Army’s psywar per- 
formance, it should be pointed out that 
noteworthy psywar activities are currently 
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under way at the Army’s Special War- 
fare Center at Fort Bragg. There, cadres 
are being trained for field operations in 
combat zones, the hard-learned lessons 
of our past military actions are being 
studied, and the attempt is being made 
to improve our posture for future psy- 
war capabilities. For example, teams of 
natives of countries in Southeast Asia 
are being trained for psywar activities 
in their own areas. 


In conclusion, Mr. Dyer believes po- 
litical communication must be “directed 
in terms of our over-all national objec- 
tives and not in terms merely of diplo- 
matic or military aspects of policy,” and 
that national policy in both peace and 
war demands an effective and truthful 
mouthpiece to favorably influence world 
opinion in our behalf. His work is a 
forceful contribution to the literature of 
preventive war; effective use of this cold 
war weapon may perhaps obviate the 
need for its use in a shooting war. The 
battle for the minds of men has been 
joined: we will neglect our expertise 
with this weapon at our peril. 


Ideal Gift Package 


THE WEST POINT ATLAS OF AMERICAN WARS 
Col. Vincent J. Esposito, Chief Editor 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959 
Two volumes; 336 and 554 Pages; $47.50 


Reviewed by 

N. J. Anruony, an Associate Editor of 
ARMY, who is also on the editorial 
board of the American Military Insti- 
tute. 


Few American soldiers are unfamiliar 
with American Campaigns, by Colonel 
Matthew Forney Steele. The chapters of 
his text volume are lectures he delivered 
at Leavenworth during the early 1900s. 
His enduring work, still the best study 
ever published of American campaigns 
up to 1900, has been used since 1939 
by cadets in West Point’s course in the 
History of the Military Art. The maps 
which form the original second volume, 
however, are frightful (Steele couldn’t 
get good ones), so USMA’s instructors 
in 1941 set about drafting their own. 
You couldn’t buy this atlas because of 
legal restrictions. 

This West Point atlas (158 maps) is 
directly reproduced to form the first vol- 
ume of the work under review. All maps 
are in conventional red and blue, man- 
made and natural terrain features are 
clear, with elevations expressed in ha- 
chure rather than contour lines. Modern 
symbols for units are used, with names 
of commanders down to brigade. These 
maps are better to use than even the 
Civil War official atlas because they omit 
the extraneous. This volume treats of 
campaigns rather than battles. You won't 
find actions like Wilsons Creek or Pea 
Ridge in detail because Steele didn’t fol- 


low such a pattern. It begins with Colo- 
nial actions in 1745 and ends with the 
Spanish-American War. To indicate de- 
tail: of the 14 maps relating to the Get- 
tysburg campaign, six show the situation 
of the battle at different hours. 

Volume II has 71 maps for World 
War I, 168 for WWII, 15 for Korea. 
Some have green added, and the book 
is almost twice the thickness of the first 
volume. Unlike the first, this one in- 
cludes the actions of all nations involved, 
in every theater of the world. Besides, it 
portrays sea actions which one misses in 
the first volume (Steele didn’t stress the 
naval phases). 


The title is somewhat misleading. This 
is more than an atlas. Maps are on right- 
hand pages. Opposite them the editors 
supply an excellent narrative of all our 
wars that is a model of conciseness. In 
addition, they offer reading lists and 
chronological charts that enable the user 
to fix the period in history of any action 
since 1862. Pages are 14 inches wide by 
10 inches deep, and together both vol- 
umes are three inches thick. Anyone 
who knows something of four-color print- 
ing will tell you the price is right. All 
in all, a beautiful job of book-making. 

Now you can have within easy reach 
maps to orient you in re-fighting any 
campaign. This is an ideal gift package, 
especially for the Civil War buff. 


War Against the World 


THE SIEGE AT PEKING 
By Peter Fleming 
Harper & Brothers, 1959 
273 Pages; Illustrated; index; $4.00 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Paut M. A. Livesarcer, US- 
AR, who is Professor of Asiatic Politics 
at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Twice within 60 years, huge swarms 
of Chinese have frothed out of China, 
ready to fight the entire civilized world. 
In each case the world met them and de- 
feated them with international armies. 
One instance was the Boxer siege against 
Peking and the foreign legations; the 
other was the Chinese attack in Korea. In 
both instances the Chinese were stopped. 
One wonders about the third time. 

The Boxer story has often been told. 
Fleming brings to his account the skills 
of a professional writer of the highest 
quality. Though he uses scholarly talents, 
he never lets them get in the way of his 
narrative. The story is genuinely popular 
in tone, and Fleming’s account is the 
most readable work now available, though 
it is by no means as scholarly as Chester 
Tan’s The Boxer Catastrophe or the some- 
what earlier work by G. Nye Steiger. 

Soldiers will remember Peter Fleming's 
superb characterizations and gifts of lively 
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nartrative from his Operation Sea Lion, 
the story of Hitler’s abortive attempt to 
invade Britain. This book is written in 
much the same vein. Elimself a former 
coloncl, Fleming finds staff intrigues and 
personalities cven more amusing than 
campaigns. He tells the story in such a 
way as to belittle everyone: the Chinese 
agercssors and the forcign defenders. 

The Americans gct their fair share of 
the credit, though they must absorb the 
ridicule as well. Massacres of Christian 
Chinese had reached a high point in 
May 1900, but only on 31 May and 3 
June did small forces arrive to guard the 
legations. U. S. marines were included. 

The Peking government never ofhcially 
declared war on the world in 1900; it 
used the officially encouraged Boxers as 
a pretext. The Peking government never 
oflicially declared war on the world in 
1950; it used the “People’s Voluntcer 
Forces” as a pretext. Civilizations changed 
in China; governments rose and fell; but 
the same Chinese ruses were employed. 
In both instances China escaped the re- 
sponsibility for a real war, while having 
the satisfaction of starting a fight which 
the Chinese might not wish to finish. In 
the case of the Boxers the war lasted only 
until 14 August, when the Allicd forces 
raced one another into Peking. Fleming 
notes that an American soldicr named 
Calvin P. Titus was first on the city wall, 
but he gives the British real credit for 
the delivery of the city. 

The light, delightfully casy reading of 
the book obscures the tragedy which lies 
behind it. The atrocities of the Chinese 
sprang then, as they do now, from resent- 
ment and mass frenzy. The deeper trage- 
dy is the loss of a “civilized world” which 
could unite against aggression. Fleming 
is so sophisticated that he cannot really 
condemn the Chinese. He urbanely dis- 
misses Western and Japanese heroism as 
so much “G. A. Henty”—Henty being a 
British boys’ writer who believed in such 
things as the Empire, decency, law, and 
God Almighty. The Chinese loss of moral 
valucs is cultural, and approaches psychot- 
ic proportions when the Chinese masses 
are overstimulated and misled; the West- 
ern loss of moral values is cultural, but 
in a different way. The clegance of dis- 
belief is a factor. 

American readers will note that be- 
tween the Army and the Marine Corps, 
Fleming thinks that the Marines got the 
worst of it. He says General Chaffee was 
anathema to the Marines. “They had been 
almost two months in North China be- 
fore the first Army units disembarked; 
they had endured the hardships and perils 
of the Seymour expedition and the Siege. 
Yet on the march to Peking Chalfce 
awarded them humble and unrewarding 
roles . . . and when he reached Peking 
he gave (until his orders were counter- 
manded as a result of protests in Wash- 
ington) the privilege of guarding his 
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country’s Legation to the Army, not to 
the Corps which had saved it from de 
struction.” 

Fleming has likes and grudges among 
his sources. The personalitics, forcign 
and Chinese, emerge as real people; the 
reader shares in the author’s cnthusizstic 
reconstruction of the Boxer fighting. 
Fleming has a wonderful time with the 
whole show; so will the reader. But the 
thoughtful reader will not only wonder 
about the Boxers’ outlook on life—he will 
wonder about Fleming’s, too. 


Our First War 


WILLIAM DIAMOND'S DRUM 
By Arthur Bernon Tourtellot 
Doubleday & Company, 1959 
311 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.95 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS AND HEROES 
By Col. John Bakeless 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959 
406 Pages; Index; $6.50 


Reviewed by 

Lynn Montross, who has written sev- 
eral works on military history, inclu- 
ing two on the American Revolution- 
ary War. 


William Diamond's Drum is an excel- 
lent blow-by-blow account of events on 
that April morning in 1775 when the 
cold war of the American Revolution 
turned into the shooting war. Of special 
interest to military readers are well-docu- 
mented descriptions of the day’s tactical 
developments. 

Who fired the first shot? That long- 
labored question is answered competently 
by Mr. Tourtellot. Instead of bothering 
about a first musket shot or two of vague 
origin and innocuous results, he goes 
straight to the heart of the matter. The 
authentic “shot heard ’round the world,” 
he contends, was the one that drew first 
blood; and there can be no doubt that the 
British fired it. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the vir- 
tually untrained Yankee militiamen con- 
ducted themselves like regulars at the 
moment of crisis. In good order, the 38 
men of Captain John Parker’s company 
obeyed his order to disperse without fir- 
ing a shot. The five companies of British 
regulars, on the contrary, behaved like a 
hysterical mob. 

This is on the testimony of their com- 
mander, Major John Pitcairn, who also 
had given orders that no shots were to 
be fired. The militiamen were mercly 
to be surrounded and dispersed. 

Most accounts agree that the Redcoats 
broke ranks and fired upon the dispersing 
militiamen at ranges so short that even 
the notoriously poor British marksmen 
couldn’t miss altogether. Pitcairn rode 
among them, shouting angry commands 
that went unheeded. When the dense 
clouds of powder smoke cleared, eight 
dead Americans were stretched out on 
the grass and nine had been wounded. 

The fact that most of the provincials 


were shot in the back is significant. A 
few returned the enemy’s fire while 
withdrawing, but with so little effect that 
the British casualties consisted of one 
man slightly wounded in the leg. 

The British occupation troops, for their 
part, had also been admonished not to 
take the aggressor’s role. Thus the one- 
sided tactical victory at Lexington was 
immediately deplored by the victors as a 
political defeat. 

This does not explain why Captain 
Parker’s men awaited the British van- 
guard at Lexington, which had no mili- 
tary value. At an earlier assembly that 
night, shortly after Paul Revere spread 
the alarm, 77 Minute Men of the com- 
pany decided, according to Parker, “not 
to be discovered nor meddle or make with 
said Regular troops.” About four hours 
later, however, 38 of them responded to 
the summons of the company drummer, 
young William Diamond, for the suicidal 
stand on the village green. 

Author Tourtellot explains this about- 
face with a bold conjecture. He believes 
that Parker changed his mind after con- 
ferring with Samucl Adams, that arch 
revolutionist, who had found a refuge 
along with John Hancock in the home 
of the Reverend Jonas Clarke on the out- 
skirts of Lexington. There is no historical 
support for the hypothesis that Adams 
sacrificed the Lexington militiamen to 
bring on a shooting war, and the reader 
must decide for himself whether to agree. 
I must confess I am not convinced. 

Author and publisher have combined 
in William Diamond's Drum to bring out 
one of the year’s most handsome as well 
as readable books. Good paper and print- 
ing, excellent maps and well-chosen il- 
lustrations contribute to an_ attractive 
format. 

Turncoats, Traitors and Heroes com- 
bines the suspense of a spy thriller and 
the scholarship of a historical study. De- 
spite its title, the book is largely a survey 
of methods of gaining military intelli- 
gence during the American Revolution. 
The fact that some of the spies happened 
also to be turncoats, traitors or heroes is 
incidental. 

Soldiers do not have to be reminded 
that accurate, timely intelligence may 
mean the difference between victory and 
defeat. As a historical example, a sus- 
pected Tory spy was seized by the Amer- 
icans shortly before their crossing of the 
Delaware to attack Trenton. General 
Washington insisted on questioning the 
trembling wretch himself in privacy. That 
night, however, he “escaped” before his 
scheduled court-martial and hanging in 
the morning. 

That the supposed turncoat was ac- 
tually Washington’s own spy—a dedi- 
cated patriot bringing last-minute intelli- 
gence of the Hessians at Trenton—did 
not become known until after the war. 

It was not the only time that the 
Father of His Country found it necessary 
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to deceive his own army as well as the 
enemy. As a spymaster, Washington was 
a grim realist. He had no objections even 
to dealing with double spies—those mer- 
chants of military secrets who sold infor- 
mation to both sides. 

It is a bit disillusioning to learn that 
codes, cyphers and invisible ink were so 
primitive during the Revolution that to- 
day’s cryptanalysts could have cracked 
most of the products in short order. One 
of the favorite British cyphers was based 
on a reversed alphabet in which a and z 
traded places. In order to avoid giving 
frequency clues, the cypher changed in 
each line, using y for a in the second 
line, x in the third. Upon reaching o, 
the process started all over again. 

Washington found the British worthy 
foemen in underground warfare. One of 
their best operators was Ann Bates, a 
Philadelphia schoolma’am and _ spinster 
who turned Tory with a vengeance after 
a belated romance and marriage to a 
British artificer in the artillery train. 
Posing as a pedlar, she traveled widely 
behind the American lines with a sharp 
eye for information useful to General Sir 
Henry Clinton. In the end, for all her 
valuable services, she felt the sharp tooth 
of ingratitude. Deserted by her husband 
after the war, she implored the British to 
pay her a promised annual pension of 
ten pounds. “Had I doon half as much 
for the Scruff of Mankind, I mean the 
Rabls,” ‘she wrote in a letter indicating 
she was a better spy than schoolma’am, 
“I should not be thus Left to Parish.” 

A British colonel came to Ann’s rescue, 
but her distress was exceptional. Most of 
the spies seem to have settled down to a 
comfortable and respectable life after the 
war. Colonel Bakeless has told their story 
in an eminently readable book containing 
21 pages of chapter notes listing sources. 


An Army is Essential 


MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF 
OUR TIME 

By Fritz Sternberg 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959 
359 Pages; Index; $5.75 

Reviewed by 

Cor. H. D. Keum, who has been Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics and Gov- 
ernment, USMA,; instructor at CGSC; 
and Assistant Commandant, The Stra- 
tegic Intelligence School. 


This book will appeal to the dedicated 
soldier because it makes clear why the 
United States must have an army for the 
effective pursuit of its foreign policy. It 
has much more to offer in addition. 

The main thesis of this Clausewitzian 
treatise is that we are in the midst of the 
greatest military revolution of all time—a 
revolution that is unprecedented in the 
scope and speed of weapons development, 
has drastically changed military organiza- 
tion and tactics, and affects every country 
in the world. Furthermore, says the au- 
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thor, this revolution is unique because it 
is occurring in time of peace and began 
before the industrial revolution which 
was caused by the same atomic bomb 
that started the military revolution. 

Dr. Sternberg analyzes the differences 
between these revolutions and their pred- 
ecessors. He considers them in the con- 
text of the world situation and the poli- 
cies of the United States, Europe, the 
Soviets, China and the underdeveloped 
countries. From this analysis he develops 
conclusions as to what the U. S. and the 
Free World need to do if they wish to 
be able play a decisive role in world 
affairs. The author’s education, experi- 
ence, and his many previous writings 
testify that he is well equipped to speak 
with a voice that should be heeded. 

A sample of the author’s views on the 
need for an army: “. . . there is a grow- 
ing realization in the United States that 
to concentrate too exclusively on nuclear 
armaments and on the Air Force is a 
mistake which threatens to hamper U. S. 
policy . . .” and “It is hoped that . . 
a number of U. S. divisions are being 
made ready to intervene rapidly at any 
threatened point throughout the world.” 
He backs up his point on the need for 
an army by noting that ever since WWII 
the USSR has continued to maintain a 
large land force and uses it as a political 
sanction. One can speculate that he 
would probably label as a piece of politi- 
cal deception Khrushchev’s recent re- 
mark that large land forces are not 
needed in the atomic missile age and 
hence the Soviets might disarm unilater- 


“ally. 


The book is full of other carefully 
supported and sobering conclusions. For 
example, as to small wars: “In short, al- 
though the still enormous power of the 
U. S. nuclear arms remains a deterrent 
against an all-out attack on the U. S. it- 
self, it can no longer be considered a 
deterrent against minor expansionist at- 
tempts undertaken by the Russians or 
their allies.” 

On the significance of Soviet nuclear 
and scientific developments: “The stark 
consequence of this is that if they want 
to survive, the United States and the 
other countries of the Western World 
must adjust themselves to a completely 
new balance of power.” 

The author documents the capabilities 
and limitations of the Soviet Union in 
military and economic power. His picture 
shows that there is room neither for 
complacency nor stark fear even though 
reappraisals, some of them perhaps agon- 
izing, must be made. 

His views on the importance of the 
underdeveloped areas are interesting, par- 
ticularly his conviction that the Free 
World can aid these countries effectively 
at acceptable costs and must do so if 


these new nations are to be kept from 
Communism. 

This review has commented primarily 
on the military concepts brought out in 
the book. However, it is equally inter- 
esting in its treatment of the social and 
political significance of automation and 
other features of the industrial revolu- 
tion and in the way it shows the inter- 
relation of political, military and eco 
nomic factors and developments and their 
significance for U. S. policy. Such ma- 
terials provide the ingredients for a stimu- 
lating punch the author has prepared 
for students of contemporary politico 
military affairs. 


Help for Military Writers 


GUIDE FOR THE MILITARY WRITER 
By John W. Gause 
The Stackpole Company, 1960 
263 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95 
Reviewed by 
Cot. Artuur Symons, USAR, who has 
written seven books, six of them on 
military subjects. 


This author, a publications editor at 
The Infantry School, is a brave man. 
Writing a book on how to write takes the 
same brand of courage as cooking a meal 
for the banquet at a chefs’ convention; it 
is an invitation for brickbats from the 
experts—and who isn’t an expert on 
military writing? 

The book is complete, and should be 
helpful even for those who have been 
at the business for years. Some might 
believe the chapter “Grammar and Me- 
chanics” is too elementary for inclusion 
in a work for adults who have gradu- 
ated from high school, but not those of 
us who have seen the earnest efforts of 
otherwise effective officers and first-three- 
graders who invent new ways to be 
wrong. 

The author has been through the mill, 
and obviously knows the difference be- 
tween a staff study and a DF, and an 
Army non-military letter and the reply 
to a Congressional inquiry. More im- 
portant, his instructions are clear and 
understandable. It is rare to find a book 
of this type that considers such facets 
as indexing and research, but Gause does. 

As a purely personal reaction, I take 
issue with only one of the author's in- 
structions. He recommends that mis- 
nomers, nicknames, slang expressions, or 
words used in a special way be enclosed 
in quotes, and uses as an example: “He 
was a real ‘doughboy’.” Not in any copy 
I ever edit, Mr. Gause, even though I 
was taught to do it way back in the sixth 
grade at quote the little red schoolhouse 
unquote. 

Would-be authors can’t invest $3.95 
more wisely; established and experienced 
military writers could do worse than have 
this text on their reference shelves. 
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and proper role of the Army of the United States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing for 
and assuring the Nation's military security. 
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QUARTERLY LISTING OF CHAPTERS 
AND ROTC COMPANIES 


CHAPTERS 


ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President: 
Brig. Gen. William J. Sutton, USAR; First Vice President: Gen. William 
H. Simpson, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. John Beretta; Third 
Vice President: Col, C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd.; Secretary: Col. H. H. New- 
man; Treasurer: Maj. Karl J. Carson; Judge Advocate: Mr. L. E. Marshall; 
Chaplain: Very Rev. W. J. Buehler. 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC Fred H. Batchelor, 4072B 
Carey Drive, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico. President: Lt. Col. 
Peter Brooks; First Vice President: Lt. Col. George H. Schafer; Second 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Don Doane; Treasurer: Maj. Russell E. Weber. 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—P.O. Box 368, Roosevelt Station, Hato Rey, Puerto 
Rico. President: Col. Miguel A. Munoz; First Vice President: Col. Gilberto 
Font; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Henry R. Brewerton; Secretary: 
Lt. Col. Lester Hanks; Treasurer: Miss Isabel Parra. 


BAKERSFIELD CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC Kenneth Thompson, USAR, 2600 
Renegade Ave., Bakersfield, California. President: Maj. William J. Brady, 
USAR; First Vice President: Capt. Harold F. Carroll, USAR; Second Vice 
President: Maj. Henry W. Niskanen, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert 
C. Jay, USAR. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—3906 Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore 7, Mary- 
land. President: Mr. Jack A. Clarke; Vice Presidents: Col. James W. 
Allison, Il, Mr. Thomas C. Price, Maj. Gen. William C. Purnell, Mr 
Henry D. Stansbury, Mr. Paul E. Welsh and Col. Edwin J. Wolf; Secre- 
tary: Mr. William T. Harper, Jr.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Charles A. Noon, 
Jr.; Executive Secretary: Maj. Michael A. Leister. 

a 


BERLIN CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Barney K. Neal, Jr., Office of the 
U. S$. Commander, Berlin, APO 742, New York, N. Y. President: Col. 
Fred C. Weyand; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Richard F. Wilkinson; 
Second Vice President: Ist Sgt. Manny Lee; Treasurer: Ist Lt. Charles 
J. Costello. 


BOGARDUS S. CAIRNS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 159, Fort Rucker, Alabama. 
President: Mayor Douglas Brown; First Vice President: Mayor W. O. 
Pridgen; Second Vice President: Mayor Maxwell N. Brown; Third Vice 
President: Mr. James H. Park; Secretary-Treasurer: Col. William A. 
Watkins. 


BORDER LEGION CHAPTER—Hq 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, APO 
305, New York, N. Y. President: Ist Sgt. Robert E. Spencer; Executive 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Alex N. Nelson; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Jules F. Billard; Second Vice President: Maj. Robert E. Johnson; Third 
Vice President: Lt. Col. John C. Allen; Secretary: Sgt. Maj. Randal 
Johnston; Asst. Secretary: SFC Patrick J. McKenna; Treasurer: Sgt. 
Thomas L. Branigan. 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—P.O. Box 36, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
President: Mr. E. L. Massei, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. Thornton W. 
Rose; Second Vice President: Mr. Charles E. DeRemer; Secretary: Col. 
Joseph F. Decker; Treasurer: Sgt. Stoddard F. Hall; Asst. Secretary: Lt. 
Col. R. H. Irvine. 


BUCKEYE CHAPTER—University of Akron, Army ROTC, 302 East Buchtel 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. President: Lt. Col. John A. Myers; First Vice Pres- 
ident: MSgt. Fred Slabaugh; Second Vice President; Maj. Richard 
Heidman; Secretary: Lt. Col. Horace Harby; Treasurer: MSgt. John 
H. Steele. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. 
H. B. Grundvig, Adjutant, Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, California. 
President: Col. Henry E. Sanderson, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Lt. 
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Col. Charles R. Donnelly; Second Vice President: Mr. Harry Goodfriend. 


CENTRAL ARKANSAS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1584, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
President: Col. Haco Boyd, USAR; First Vice President: Col. Charles D. 
Henley, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. William C. Page, ArkNG; 
Secretary: Mr. Albert J. Barnes; Treasurer: Capt. Edward W. Millwee, 
USAR, 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—President: Capt. Palmer J. Haugland, Inf- 
USAR, 2510 Chelsea Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. John Cohan, 252 Blen- 
heim Road, Columbus, Ohio. President: Brig. Gen. A. E. Stilson; First 
Vice President: Col. Frank P. McDowell; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Jean G. Peltier. 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Robert G. Keating, 
Hq Oklahoma Sector Command, 1101 North Broadway, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. President: Maj. Gen. Paul B. Bell; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Col. Stewart E. Meyers; Second Vice President: Col. Timothy 
F. Horan; Asst. Secretary: Sgt. Maj. Edward E. Sheaffer; Treasurer: 
Col. Robert G. Johnston. 


CENTRAL SAVANNAH RIVER AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Francis 
Howard, Operations Officer, G-3, Fort Gordon, Georgia. President: 
Mr. John McLaurin; First Vice President: Mr. N. L. Blemker; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Lou Stratton; Third Vice President: Mr. Sam 
Maguire; Fourth Vice President: Sgt. Maj. William McCrimmon; Treas- 
vrer: Mr. Felton Dunaway. 


CENTRAL TEXAS-FORT HOOD CHAPTER—P.O. Box 594, Killeen, Texas. 
President: Mr. Tom Carlile; First Vice President: Mr. Sid Wieser; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Col. Frank F. Carr; Secretary: Mr. Oliver L. 
Franklin; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. James King. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Gus M. Heilman, USA- 
Ret., Route 3, Box 16, Charlottesville, Virginia. President: Col. William 
H. Dunham, Jr.; Vice President: Lt. Col. William A. McClung; Treasurer: 
Mr. James P. Cahill. 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt, Col. F. H. Graham, 
Room 553, 1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 15, Ill. President: Brig. 
Gen. Lawrence H. Whiting; First Vice President: Maj. Gen. Chester R. 
Davis; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. J. S. Gleason, Jr. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER—1600 Seymour Avenue, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
President: Col. David W. Hanlon, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Howard Emmerick; Secretary: MSgt Carl J. Grimm, USAR; Treasurer: 
Maj. Robert J. Kuhimann, USAR. 


COASTAL EMPIRE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Mai. Francis J. Bloom, 
SGS, Fort Stewart, Georgia. President: Lt. Gen. Joseph B. Fraser; 
Vice Presidents: Mr. Joseph H. Harrison, Brig. Gen. Charles L. Davis, 
Brig. Gen. Paschal N. Strong, Col. Edgar C. Wiggins, USAR. 


COLUMBIA RIVER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Robert M. Kerr, 811 
Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon. President: Mr. Edgar W. Smith; 
First Vice President: Mr. Flavel Temple; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Dwight E. Alderman; Treasurer: Mr. Donald R. Smith. 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Col. John F. T. Murray, U. S. Army Staff Judge Advocate, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. President: Mr. Henry B. Pease; First Vice President: 
Mr. William J. Schloth; Second Vice President: Mr. Jim Prather; Asst. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. William J. Ray. 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER—P.O. Box 278, Station A, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. President: Maj. Gen. Elmer Watson; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. 
Benedict M. Holden; Second Vice President: Mr. Kenneth J. Bradley; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Colonel John Tierney; Asst. Treasurer: Capt. 
Joseph T. Maguire; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. John J. Bachmann. 


DALLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Theodore E. Jones, 3812 Purdue, 
Dallas, Texas. President: Mr. James B. Burleson; First Vice President: 
Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. N. J. DeSanders, Jr.; 
Treasurer: Mr. Ben H. Wooten; Asst. Treasurer: Brig. Gen. John B. 
Dunlap. 


DENVER CENTENNIAL CHAPTER—4303 Brighton Boulevard, Denver 16, 
Colorado. President: Brig. Gen. Robert D. Charlton, ColoNG; First Vice 
President: Col. Osborne F. Lewis, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Philip Milstein, USAR; Secretary: Capt. George M. Douglas, USAR; 
Treasurer: Lt. Col. Marvin F. Owens, USAR. 
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DES MOINES CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, 
USAR, 720 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, lowa. President: Col. Har- 
old E. Pride, USAR-Ret.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. William Leachman. 


DETROIT CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. William Travis, 1501 Beard, De- 
troit 9, Michigan. President: Col. Gervais W. Trichel; Vice Presidents: 
Mr. Harold R. Boyer, Mr. Carl F. Bachle, Mr. Don Pippel and Mr. Fred 
W. Parker, Jr.; Treasurer: Col. Robert Bruce. 


DIX CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Mial D. Stafford, G1 Section, Fort 
Dix, New Jersey. President: Col. Robert J. Daniels; Treasurer: Sgt. 
Maj. John W. Holland. 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, Insurance 
Securities Trust Fund, 2030 Franklin, Oakland 12, California. President: 
Mr. Arthur C. Ames; First Vice President: Judge Thomas W. Caldecott; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John M. Fowler; Treasurer: Lt. Col. John 
A. Dutro. 


8TH INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Has 8th Infantry Division, APO 
111, New York, New York. President: Brig. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, Jr.; 
Executive Vice President: Maj. Herman Webel, Jr.; Vice Presidents: Lt. 
Col. Ralph DeKemper, Maj. James K. Glendening, Col. James E. Norvell 
and Lt. Col. Dennis W. Neill; Secretary: MSgt. Charles T. Root; Treas- 
urer: Maj. George J. Harold. 


EL PASO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. E. W. Breese, USAR, 528 E. 
Yandell Drive, El Paso, Texas. President: Mr. Raymond H. Dwigans; 
First Vice President: Dr. Newton F. Walker; Second Vice President: Dr. 
W. L. Fly; Treasurer: Col. Walter D. Thomas. 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER—Fort Devens, Massachusetts. President: Col. 
Robert E. Doe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Hudson Hill; Second Vice 
President: Maj. Allen J. Mauderly; Secretary: MSgt. Richard W. Kelley; 
Treasurer: Capt. Andrew H. Housand. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Headquarters, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. President: Mr. Dru L. Pippin; First Vice President: Mr. Edward 
W. Sowers; Second Vice President: Mr. Pete Page; Secretary: Capt. 
Thomas Alston; Treasurer: Mr. George Bening; Assistant Treasurer: 
MSgt Joseph V. Williams. 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Summerall Hall, Bldg. 108, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First Vice 
President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. W. O. 
Rehschuh; Secretary: Lt. Col. Raymond Harvey; Treasurer: Mr. Clayton 
Phillipi; Recording Secretary: MSgt Kermit H. Selvig. 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER—Hq Fort Sheridan, Illinois. President: Maj. 
Gen. Joseph A. Teece, USA-Ret.; Vice Presidents: Mr. Brad E. West 
and MSgt Clyde F. Moore; Secretary: Capt. Joseph L. McCoy; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Donald Y. McKay. 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. P. L. Reed, Hq 4th Armor Group, 
APO 757, New York, New York. President: Col. J. R. Hall, Jr.; First 
Vice President: Col. E. D. Blake; Second Vice President: First Sgt. 
W. K. Steward; Treasurer: Maj. R. N. Morrison. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER—Armory, 2000 N. 33d St., 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska. President: Lt. Col. John E. Boyd; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. John H. Ratliff; Vice Presidents: Lt. Col. H. C. Harper, 
Maj. Warren R. Hinze, Lt. Col. David B. Anderson, Mr. John L. Mat- 
tox and Mr. Donald L. Wood; Secretary: Capt. William B. Brandt; 
Treasurer: Maj. Harvey O. Ochsner. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Brig. Gen. Alfred M. Shearer, left, Past President of Mother 
Lode Chapter, receives from President George H. Holt the Chapter’s Annual Award 
for outstanding effort in furthering its aims and objectives during 1959. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. Brig. Gen. Elmer L. Littell, CG, USASSA, is pleased at success 
of William Penn Chapters membership drive. Roster showing increase from 79 
to 225 is shown by Col. Frederick J. Coffee, drive chairman. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Henry Handler, 
USAR, 409 Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. President: Col. Francis S. 
Gabel, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Mr. W. G. Wythe; Second Vice 
President: Col. John Hinkel, USAR; Treasurer: Mai. George L. Withey. 


GREAT PLAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. R. G. Gibbons, Hq XVI 
USA Corps (Reserve), 21st Street and Woolworth Avenue, Omaha, 
Nebraska, President: Col. Kermit Hansen, USAR; Vice President: Maj. 
Charles E. Artzberger, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Robert C. Fisk, USAR. 


GREATER COLUMBIA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4154, Edgewood Station, Col- 
lumbia, South Carolina. President: Lt. Col. Stanley Zuk, USAR; First 
Vice President: Mr. Sam L. Latimer; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. 
John R. Turnbull, USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. John S. Baskin; Treasurer: 
Ist Lt. W. O. Huntley, Jr., USAR. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George F. O'Neill, 
USAR, Hq Fort MacArthur, Fort MacArthur, California. President: Mr. 
Frank J. Buckley; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. James C. Cairns, 
USAR-Ret.; Second Vice President: Col. Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., USAR; 
Treasurer: Brig. Gen. A. J. Maxham, CNGR. 


HAWAII CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. W. J. Dunn, Information Office, 
U. S. Army, Hawaii, 25th Inf. Div. Trains, APO 25, San Francisco, Calif. 
President: Col. Percy H. Johnston, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Er- 
nest W. Albrecht; Second Vice President: Col. John Campbell; Third 
Vice President: Col. George W. Hirsch, Ret. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—Secretary: CWO Joe 
Garner, Engineer Section, Hq Seventh U. S. Army, APO 46, New York, 
N. Y. President: Col. A. W. Frink; First Vice President; MSgt C. F. Weil; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. J. M. McKenzie; Treasurer: SFC A. L. 
McClain. 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New York, New York. 
President: Maj. Gen. P. F. Lindeman; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
J. G. Schermerhorn; Second Vice President: MSgt H. R. Fellers; Secre- 
tary: Capt. Rodney E. Cox; Treasurer: Capt. J. E. Hughes. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—614 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col. Harold E. Purdy; First Vice President: Mr. 
John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. Robert H. Van 
Volkenburgh; Secretary: Dr. Ivan J. Birrer; Treasurer: Mr. George H. 
Ryan. 


HUB OF THE SOUTH CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George E. Baya, P.O. 
Box 8337, Atlanta 6, Georgia. President: Mr. Francis Shackelford; 
First Vice President: Lt. Gen. A. C. Gillem, Jr.; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Rawson Haverty; Treasurer: Mr. Albert G. Daniel. 


INDIANA CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Leo R. Bole, AG Section, Hq VI 
Corps, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis 16, Indiana. President: 
Maj. Walter J. Schuchmann; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Jack K. 
Elrod; Second Vice President: SFC Jack W. Griffin; Treasurer: Maj. 
Kenneth A. Button. 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Hq Vii Corps, APO 107, New York, 
N. Y. President: Col. Jerome B. York; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Crosby P. Miller; Second Vice President: MSgt Michael Novak; Secre- 
tary: CWO John Butchko; Treasurer: MSgt Harold S. Roland; Asst. 
Secretary: MSgt Dale E. Mitte. 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER—P.O. Box 315, Milford, Delaware. President: 
CWO Edward R. Knight; First Vice President: Capt. Walter L. John- 
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son; Second Vice President: WO Ralph E. Baker; Secretary-Treasurer: 
MSgt Charles W. Johnson. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 92, Fort Knox, Kentucky. President: 
Brig. Gen. Dillman A. Rash; First Vice President: Col. Clarence L. 
Jones; Second Vice President: Col. Max Oboler; Secretary: Capt. Wil- 
liam M. Glasgow, Jr.; Treasurer: Sgt. Maj. Carson |. Cassidy; Asst. 
Secretary: MSgt Robert J. McDonald. 


MADISON CHAPTER—Room 200, 716 Langdon Street, Madison 3, Wis- 
consin. President: Lt. Col. Harry C. Thoma, USAR; Vice President: Col. 
Carlysle P. Runge, ARNG; Secretary: Maj. Clarence Schoenfeld, USAR; 
Treasurer: Capt. Henry B. Buslee, USAR. 


MANNHEIM CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. F. M. Cloutier, 102d Signal Bn, 
APO 166, New York, N. Y. President: Col. C. H. Wood; First Vice 
President: Maj. E. W. Potter; Second Vice President; MSgt H. N. Walker; 
Treasurer: MSgt J. M. Powers. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Ray G. Williams, 424 
Trapelo Road, Waltham 54, Massachusetts. President: Col. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Jr.; First Vice President: Maj. Gen. Chauncey D. Merrill; Second 
Vice President: Maj. Gen. Otis M. Whitney; Treasurer: Mr. William C. 
Swan. 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Lorenz Hackbarth, 706 
Kilbourn Ave., Tomah, Wisconsin. President: Mr. Don Harris; First Vice 
President: Mr. William C. Schowalter; Second Vice President: Mr. Tom 
Hemstock, Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Jack Larson. 


MID-PALATINATE CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Robert Armstrong, Office 
of the Provost Marshal, Landstuhl Army Medical Center, APO 180, New 
York, New York; Acting President: Lt. Col. C. R. Rucker; Vice President: 
MSgt Roger Hansen; Asst. Secretary: Ist Lt. Norman E. Clyde; Treas- 
urer: SSgt Thomas R. Hoag; Asst. Treasurer: MSgt Hal R. Avery. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Frank X. Mages, 
c/o National Guard Armory, 4108 N. Richards Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. President: Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, USA-Ret.; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. George Taylor; Second Vice President: Mr. Roth Schleck. 


MONTEREY TRI-COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 187, Pebble Beach, California. 
President: Mr. Joseph B. Fratessa; First Vice President: Mr. Tinsley Fry; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Joe C. Juri; Third Vice President: Maj. Robert 
V. Grady; Secretary: Mr. Don English; Treasurer: Col. Frank A. Hey- 
wood, Ret. 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Box L, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento 
1, California. President: Maj. Gen. Roy A. Green; First Vice President: 
Mr. Robert D. Livingston; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. Clarence 
H. Pease; Secretary: Maj. Arthur A. Maxwell; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mr. Frank W. Delmar. 


MOUNTAINEER CHAPTER—125 North Sixth Street, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. President: Lt. Col. E. V. Selby, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: 
Mr. A. H. Shaw; Second Vice President: CWO Martin F. Hayden, WVNG; 
Secretary: Capt. James B. Thomas, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt James K. 
Boles, USAR. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—4400 Dauphine St., New Orleans 40, La. 
Attn: Plans & Programs Office, USATTCG. President: Mr. Charles G. 
Smither; First Vice President: Mr. A. Brown Moore; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Charles Keller, Jr.; Secretary: Major Louis Robillia, Jr.; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Newton D. McLean. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER—President: Colonel Charles |. Katz, USAR, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. First Vice President: Col. Leo A. 
Lieberman, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. James V. Demarest, USAR; 
Secretary: Capt. Ben J. Fromkin, USAR; Treasurer: Col. Lloyd W. 
Stearns, USAR. 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Richard L. Gillespie, 
USAR, 817 Cuyahoga Blidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President: Hon. Robert 
H. Jamison; First Vice President: Gen. William F. Hoge, USA-Ret.; Second 
Vice President: Brig. Gen. George R. Schmucker, USAR-Ret.; Treasurer: 
Col. Henry E. Zachman, USAR. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. John H. Travers, Jr., 400 
Edwards Building, Buffalo 2, New York. President: Mr. William J. Regan; 
First Vice President: Mr. Martin J. Travers; Second Vice President: Col. 
Chester C. Dawson; Treasurer: Col. Eugene J. Welte. 


NORTH CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Ken- 
neth W. Hunter, ANG, 747 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, Arizona. Presi- 
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dent: Lt. Gen. Frank E. Fraser, ANG-Ret.; Vice President: Col. J. K. Bell; 
First Vice President: Mr. George A. Bond; Asst. Treasurer: Miss Bess 
Stinson. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4128, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Frank 
F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; Secretary: CWO 
Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. Dehaan. 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—P.O. Box 607, Wilmington 99, Dela- 
ware. President: Maj. James H. Hutchison, Jr., USAR; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice President: MSgt J. Ernest Mas- 
tin, DelARNG; Secretary: CWO Harvey J. Elliott; Treasurer: Maj. Charles 
T. Ryan, USAR. 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC J. W. Grimes, Hq 24th 
Engineer Bn., APO 696, New York, New York. President: Col. Robert 
B. Bush; First Vice President: Lt. Col. R. J. Whitsit; Second Vice Pres- 
ident: Sgt. Maj. Kenneth F. Rider; Treasurer: Maj. Alfred C. Levy. 


OHIO INDUSTRIAL CHAPTER—P.O. Box 392, Marion, Ohio. President: 
Mayor Wendell L. Strong; First Vice President: Mr. Richard Zachman; 
Second Vice President: Mayor Edward Jones; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. 
Col. Robert J. Toye, USAR. 


OHIO VALLEY CHAPTER—25 Armory Drive, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
President: Col. Elliott B. Hopkins, Ret.; First Vice President: Maj. Wilfred 
Kahl, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Frank T. Andy, USAR; Secre- 
tary: MSgt Andrew P. Edwards, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt Dominic E. 
Bonnizzio, USAR. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Perry J. Roberts, Trans Div, OAC, 
APO 58, New York, N. Y. President: Col. David M. Scott, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Charles D. Peterson; Second Vice President: MSgt 
William H. Roberson; Treasurer: MSgt Clifton A. Berry. 


OZARK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 487, Fort Smith, Arkansas. President: Mr. 
James Beckman; First Vice President: Mr. William Eads, Jr.; Second 
Vice President: Major Richard Cook; Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt Daniel 
A. Reed. 


PALM BEACH CHAPTER—2901 Tuxedo Ave., West Palm Beach, Florida. 
President: Capt. Robert de Marcellus, NG; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Fred D. Ordway, Ret.; Second Vice President; Mai. Dorothea E. Galvin, 
USAR; Secretary: MSgt William S. McPeak, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt 
Harvey Bixler. 


PARIS CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. R. E. Dunsmore, Hq Seine Area 
Command, Transportation Div., APO 163, New York, N. Y. Honorary 
President: Maj. Gen. T. W. Parker; First Vice President: Sgt. D. A. Borst; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. C. O. Carpenter; Secretary: Capt. Fred- 
erick H. Hagreen, Jr.; Treasurer: MSgt Henry B. Richardson. 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman; Executive Vice President: Mr. Ken- 
neth M. Hall; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Oscar C. Watson; Vice 
President for Programs: Mr. George F. Pfalmer; Secretary: Mr. Neil J. 
Sharkey; Treasurer: Mr. Darold Wilkinson; Executive Secretary: Capt. 
James C. Mcintosh; Asst. Executive Secretary: MSgt George Rein. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Joseph J. Williams, 
USAR, Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania. President: 
Col. Corey E. Patton, PARNG; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Frank Town- 
end, PARNG; Second Vice President: Mr. Seymour Nogi; Treasurer: Mr. 
Francis S. Rotunda. 


POITIERS CHAPTER—Hq 5th Logistical Command, APO 44, New York, 
N. Y. President: Lt. Col. John J. Williams; First Vice President: Sgt. F. 
N. Larsen; Second Vice President: Capt. V. P. McCollum; Secretary: Capt. 
D. K. Baxter; Treasurer: Capt. R. E. Stone. , 


READING CHAPTER—U. S. Army Reserve Center, 12th & Bern Streets, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. President: Lt. Col. Robert L. Reber, USAR; First 
Vice President: Mr. John A. Kunkleman; Second Vice President: Maj. 
James C. Fitzpatrick, USA-Ret.; Secretary: CWO Forrest D. Fleishood; 
Treasurer: 2d Lt. George E. Mack, USAR. 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. J. Gardner Conway, Ar- 
mory of Mounted Commands, 1051 North Main Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. President: Col. Jonathan H. Harwood, USA-Ret.; First 
Vice President: Col. John B. Gegan, USA-Ret.; Second Vice President: 
Col. R. Graham Bosworth, USAR; Treasurer: Col. George O. Hirsch, 
USAR. 
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RICHMOND CHAPTER—c/o Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond 
12, Virginia. President: Col. Louis Eisen, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. 
Col. J. Davis Ewell; Second Vice President: Mr. Edward T. Roberts; 
Secretary: Mr. Russell W. Sterling; Treasurer: Mr. Harold Tenenbaum. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o USAR Training Center, 1920 E. 
Washington Street, Harlingen, Texas. President: Lt. Col. Joseph A. 
Kullin, USAR; Vice President: Lt. Col. John H. Middlebrooks, USAR; Sec- 
retary: Maj. Robert R. Krause, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Samuel W. Scales, 
USAR. 


RYUKYUS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Andrew H. Bulkley, U. S. Army 
Transportation Group, APO 331, San Francisco, California. President: 
Col. Charles F. Heasty, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. Carl W. Satterlee; 
Second Vice President: Ist Sgt. Ralph O. Connor; Treasurer: Maj. John 
T. Brakefield. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. R. M. Ormrod, 737 Boatmen’s 
Bank Bidg., St. Lovis 5, Mi i. President: Col. J. J. Stupp; First Vice 
President: Mai. Gen. William H. Harrison; S$ d Vice President: Col. 
Frank P. Burk; Treasurer: SFC Gerald K. Wirtjes. 








SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Ist Lt. 
Thomas V. Chandler, 682 36th Street, San Bernardino, California. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Hugo Wilde; First Vice President: Mr. Victor J. Smith; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Lt. Col. Christian E. Petersen, AUS-Ret. 


SAN DIEGO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2806, San Diego 12, California. Presi- 
dent: Col. Frank G. Forward; First Vice President: Lt. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, USA-Ret.; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. George W. 
Fisher, USNG-Ret.; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Horace Moore. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Walter S. Skielvig, Military 
Personnel Procurement Officer, Headquarters Sixth U. S. Army, Presidio 
of San Francisco, California. President: Mr. William M. McNabb; First 
Vice President: Mr. Beniamin H. Swig; Second Vice President: Mr. Frank 
E. Marsh; Third Vice President: Mr. Chester F. Forsberg; Fourth Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Lenore M. Price; Treasurer: Mr. Albert Leslie. 


SAN JACINTO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Craig C. Watkins, 3759 
Durness Way, Houston, Texas. President: Lt. Col. Temple 8. Sebastian, 
Jr.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Sam Briscoe Dixon, Jr.; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. William E. Lake, Jr.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. C. G. Simon, 
Jr. 


SANTA BARBARA-VENTURA COUNTY CHAPTER—3227 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. President: Brig. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., 
CNG; First Vice President: Mr. Arthur F. Duncan; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Marion A. Smith; Third Vice President: Mr. Elmer Coopersmith; 
Fourth Vice President: Capt. Lloyd F. Oleson, Ret.; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Maj. Albert D. MacArthur, USA-Ret. 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Maj. Ed- 
ward S. Hoyt, USAR, 2300 Hillview St., Sarasota, Fla. President: Lt. 
Col. James F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice President: Capt. Donald 
Larsen, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Gerald Ludwig, USAR; 
Third Vice President: Major W. S. Telford, Jr., USAR. 


SEATTLE CHAPTER—The Officers’ Open Mess, Fort Lawton, Washington. 
President: Brig. Gen. Harold L. Goss, USAR-Ret.; First Vice President: 
Col. George H. Revelle, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. Ernest J. Riley, 
USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. Harvey H. Denman, USAR; Treasurer: Col. 
John T. Glase, USAR. 


FORT KNOX, KY. Brig. Gen. Dillman A. Rash (left), President of Kentuckiana 

Chapter, confers with Prof. H. Grant Hicks and Maj. Gen. W. Paul Johnson, C6, 

USA Armor Center, at head table during bimonthly meeting of Chapter at Non- 

commissioned Officers Mess. Dr. Hicks, Associate Professor of Political Science at 
University of Louisville, spoke on “Southeast Asia.” 
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SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. James E. Moore, 812 National 
Bank of South Dakota, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. .President: Mr. Alvin 
Shock; Vice President: Mr. William C. Duffy; Treasurer: Ist Lt. Fred 
Masek. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—Dade County Armory, 2728 N.W. 7th Ave., 
Miami, Florida. President: Major John J. Rooks, FlaARNG; First Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Matthew M. Slepin, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. 
Charles H. Shepherd, USA-Ret.; Secretary: WO-1 Harold M. Word; 
Treasurer: Capt. Alvin B. Leggett, Jr., FlaARNG. 


SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Edward M. Bishop, 
USAR, P.O. Box 1663, Norfolk, Virginia. President: Col. Conan W. 
Vaughan, Jr., USAR; First Vice President: Col. Charles E. Snyder, Jr., 
USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. James F. Olive, USAR; Treasurer: 
Lt. Col, R. E. Winfree, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: SMaj Milton Z. 
Fisk 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 596, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
President: Mr. D. W. Hudgings; Vice President: Sgt. Maj. James Steed; 
Secretary: Maj. Muriel Outwater; Treasurer: Mr. Aaron Paul. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 653, Pueblo, Colorado. 
President; Mr. Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. L. A. Reyn- 
olds; Second Vice President: Mr. John Ladd; Secretary: Mr. Julian R. 
Lee; Treasurer: Mr. Ralph Warren. 


SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Alfred K. Buchanan, 
Office of the ACofS, G3, Hq QM Trng Cmd, Fort Lee, Virginia. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Ray Broyhill; First Vice President: Mr. Dan Lilly; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Walter E. Johnson; Treasurer: MSgt Walter J. Chamber- 
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SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1345, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
President: Col. Everett C. Williams, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Mr. 
Bernell Gilbert; Second Vice President: Mr. C. Vernon Howell; Secretary: 
Maj. Edward R. Hutchins; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. J. F. Brittingham, USA- 
Ret.; Asst. Secretary: MSgt Charles T. Gratz, Jr. 


SPOKANE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Melvin C. Rice, Hq Ist 
Ms! Bn (N-H), 43d Arty, Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington. Presi- 
dent: Mr. H. C. Glaze; First Vice President: Mr. Robert M. Brown; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mr. Allan E. Denton. 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown, USAR, 
P.O. Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida. First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson B. 
De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich, FlaARNG; 
Third Vice President: Ist Lt. John Clements; Secretary: MSgt Aubrey W. 
Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas, USA-Ret. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. George K. Wil- 
liams, P.O. Drawer 917, Huntsville, Alabama. President: Mr. Tom Thrash- 
er; First Vice President: Mr. Joe Starnes; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Will Halsey. 


TEXAS CAPITOL AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 388, Austin 63, Texas. 
President: Lt. Col. John T. Mahone, USAR; Vice Presidents: Col. Thomas 
S. Bishop, TARNG, Mr. A. B. Spires and MSgt William T. Peck, USAR; 
Secretary: Col. George H. Robertson; Treasurer: Capt. John W. Bode. 


3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Arthur F. Brindley, 
Hqs 3d Armd Div, IG Section, APO 39, New York, N. Y. President: 
Col. Kelso G. Clow; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Herbert S. Long, Jr.; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. James A. Caldwell; Treasurer: Sgt. Maj. 
Bruce S. Shankland. 


3d INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Arthur B. McKie, Jr., 
3d Admin Co, 3d Inf Div, APO 36, New York, N. Y. President: Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin F. Taylor; First Vice President: Col. Keith M. Schmede- 
mann; Second Vice President: Maj. Koy M. Bass, Jr.; Asst. Secretary: 
MSgt William Davis; Treasurer: Capt. James A. Wingate; Asst. Treas- 
vrer: MSgt Malery Nunn. 


TOPEKA CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Bill M. Stevick, U. S. Army Reserve 
Training Center, 21st and Washington, Topeka, Kansas. President: Maj. 
T. R. Chescheir; First Vice President: Mr. Ed Love; Second Vice President: 
Mr. P. B. Menninger; Treasurer: Mr. Henry B. Alberg. 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o Unit Advisor, United States Army Reserve, 
310 N.P. Ave., Fargo, N. D. President: Maj. Julian L. Benshoof, USAR; 
First Vice President: Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice President: Maj. 
Adolph K. Stromme, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: Col. Sidney E. 
Iverson, USAR; Recording Secretary: MSgt Frank C. Gumeringer, USAR; 
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Treasurer: MSgt Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain: Ist Lt. Archie N. 
Campbell, USAR. 


24th VICTORY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: MSgt Acle W. Gregory, 
24th Admin Co (Inf Div), APO 112, New York, New York. Honorary 
President: Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper; President: Lt. Col. Herman A. 
Praeger, Jr.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Charles E. Howard; Second 
Vice President: MSgt Charles T. Haas; Treasurer: Capt. Thomas B. 
Leonard. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. W. O. Wichelmann, Ord. Div., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 600 North Second Street, 
Hopkins, Minnesota, President: Mr. Clyde A. Parton; Vice President: 
Mr. Russell H. Johnson; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert L. Stuebing, USAR. 





UTAH CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2565, Fort Douglas Station, Fort Douglas, 
Utah. President: Col. M. B. Kauffman; First Vice President: Col. Victor 
Olsen; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. J. P. Lofreddo; Secretary: Lt. Col. 
Chester K. Dowse, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. A. Spalding, USAR. 


VERDUN CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. R. H. Vinding, U. S. Army Gen- 
eral Depot, Verdun, APO 122, New York, N. Y. President: Col. C. A. 
Leavitt; First Vice President: Lt. Col. E. F. Moody; Second Vice President: 
Maj. W. F. Crise; Treasurer: Maj. R. J. Haskell. 


VIRGINIA PENINSULA CHAPTER—Box 11, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Richard Newman, USAR; Vice Presidents: Mr. Robert J. 
Curtin and Maj. Robert C. Cutler, USAR; Secretary: Mr. John B. Blanche; 
Treasurer: Mr. Donald G. Fendrick. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. Spen- 
cer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington. President: Mr. Ray 
W. Clark; First Vice President: Mr. Harold W. Meyer; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. John L. Hendricks; Treasurer: Mr. R. Nat Hatcher. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—U. S. Army Garrison, Fort Slocum, 
New York. President: Mr. Raymond C. Miller; Executive Vice President: 
Lt. Col. A. J. Nealon; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Edward A. 
Barrett; Vice President for Public Relations: Mr. Marvin G. Rose; Vice 
President for Programming: Capt. R. Manion; Secretary: SFC N. H. 
Reilly; Treasurer: Ist Lt. Llyle J. Barker. 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—225 South 18th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. President: Mr. Isidore T. Shapiro; First Vice President: Mr. 
Thomas C. Kempin; Second Vice President: Mr. Arthur L, Rowland; Sec- 
retary: Mr. Howard E. Moore; Treasurer: Mr. Michael A. Coll. 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Samuel 
D. Masterson, Adjutant Section, Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Texas. 
President: Mr. Frank C. Meyers, Jr.; First Vice President: Dr. J. L. Eidson; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Bill Stinson; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Wilmer R. Behrend; Recording Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Jess L. Everett. 


YAKIMA VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Jim E. Cherry, Hq U. S. 
Army Garrison, Yakima Firing Center, Yakima, Washington. President: 
Mr. Frederick C. Schneider; First Vice President: Mr. E. Fred Velikanje; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John Trowbridge, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. 
James R. Myers. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


BULLDOG COMPANY, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico—Captain: Cadet Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez; First Lieutenant: Cadet Roberto Capriles; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Rafael Gonzalez; First Sergeant: Cadet Eduardo 
Maiz; Master Sergeants: Cadet Manvel Olivers and Cadet Juan R. Lopez. 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York— 
Captain: Cadet David Mclaughlin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
Kirshgraber; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Harold J. Brand, Jr.; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Thomas J. Conlin. 


CAVALIER COMPANY, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan—Captain: 
Cadet Philip M. Kwasny; First Lieutenant: Cadet William M. Biscomb; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul A. Butkis; First Sergeant: Cadet Gregory 
G. Handschuh; Sergeant: Cadet Romualdas Bublys. 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Wilfred C. Stump; First Lieutenant: Cadet David B. Moore; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael R. Ladner; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Clyde D. Lynn. 
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CITADEL COMPANY, The Citadel, Charleston, S$. C.—Captain: Cadet J. 
C. Fields; First Lieutenant: Cadet M. J. Rudick, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: 
Cadet E. C. Higdon; First Sergeant: Cadet J. A. Westmoreland. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New 
York—Captain: Cadet George Feisth 1; First Lieut t: Cadet Jerome 
L. Gibbons; Second Lieutenant: Cadet John S. Woods; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Rolfe Gerhardt. 





COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado—Captain: Cadet Gary Gregory; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Peter Emanuel; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Tom Kasubke; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Herbert L. Scheierman. 


COUGAR COMPANY, Washington State University, Pullman, Washing- 
ton—Captain: Cadet Robert D. Gifford; First Lieutenant: Cadet Jon Han- 
sen; Second Lievtenant: Cadet Dean W. Knox; First Sergeant: Cadet 
James H. Fox. 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Captain: Cadet T. Ardell Moe; First Lieutenant: Cadet Gary C. 
Louser; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Jerome Erck; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Maynard Iverson. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson Coliege, Carlisle, Pa.— 
Captain: Cadet Neil Lovsnes; First Lieutenant: Cadet Donald Proud; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Richardson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Rocco Falvello; PIO Sergeant: Cadet Ronald Derenzo. 


DIXIE COMPANY, University of Georgia, P.O. Box 2127, University of 
Georgia Station, Athens, Georgia—Captain: Cadet J. C. Johnson; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet T. C. Hope; Second Lieutenant: Cadet T. Daniel; First 
Sergeant: Cadet R. C. Hicks. 


EASTERN CADET OFFICERS COMPANY, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky—Captain: Cadet Virgil C. Moore; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Cecil F. Dunn; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Raymond A. McCown; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Sherman A. Ballou. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.—Captain: Cadet James H. Walker; First Lieutenant: Cadet Mati 
Koiva; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Benjamin Hartley; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert L. Peck. 


EVERGREEN COMPANY (EWCE), Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington—Captain: Cadet Armand Boatman; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Douglas Cresswell; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred P. 
Halbritter; First Sergeant: Cadet Robert W. Short. 


FARRIS-WARE COMPANY, Prairie View A&M College, Prairie View, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Frederick Greene; First Lieutenant: Cadet Tommy 
Thorne; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Wooten; First Sergeant: Cadet 
James O. Walker. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain: Cadet Howard McMichael, Jr.; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Orlan H. Briant; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael R. 
Williams; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard D. Weaver; Sergeants: Cadet 
James J. Stamison and Cadet Leon E. Hall. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.—Captain: Cadet Dennis J. Flynn; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Charles F. Magness; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George P. Grau, 
il; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard R. Schalk. 


GORDON COMPANY, Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia— 
Captain: Cadet James E. Ethridge; First Lieutenant: Cadet David L. 
Camner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel E. Zellner; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Dennis McKoy. 


HENRY D. STYER COMPANY, Utah State University, Logan, Utah—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Orvil G. Hunsaker; First Lieutenant: Cadet John N. Giboney; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul F. Cook; First Sergeant: Cadet Charles 
K. Ashbaker. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
idaho—Captain: Cadet Earl C. Royse; First Lieutenant: Cadet Douglas 
Johnson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet David Six; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Deloy Nicholls. 
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FORT DIX, N. J. Lt. Col. Allen R. Henderson, retiring President of Dix Chapter, 
turns over the Chapter’s plaque to his successor, Col. Robert J. Daniels. 


ILLINE COMPANY, University of Illinois, Champaign, Iilinois—Captain: 
Cadet Richard Sanders; First Lieutenant: Cadet Joseph Epkins; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Edward Schloz; First Sergeant: Cadet Kendall Fugate. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet William P. Rovan; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Peter Lanza; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Marafka; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Jack D. Berg. 


J. B. CADE COMPANY, Southern University and A&M College, Baton 
Rouge 7, Lovisiana—Captain: Cadet Alex A. Burnes; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Walton P. Walker; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Henry S. Brown; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Lloyd A. Givens, Jr. 





JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY, John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio—Captain: Cadet Clarence P. Wagner; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet William Doucette; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Martin Regan; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Martin Haitz. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas—Captain: Cadet R. D. Ohmart; First Lieutenant: Cadet E. F. Reilly; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet J. B. Nowlin; First Sergeant: Cadet M. A. 
Johnson. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL COMPANY, The Kemper School, Boonville, 
Missouri—Captain: Cadet Earl C. Bogard; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
A. Fivian; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Jerry H. George; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Morris J. Lent; Recorder: Cadet Stewart D. Hagan. 


LA SALLE ROTC COMPANY, La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, New York—Captain: Cadet Francis J. Russo; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Anthony J. Sartor; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George J. Smith; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Chester A. Martin. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California—Captain: Cadet Conway Reid Rogers; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet William Franklin Kelly; $ d Lieut t: Cadet 
Forest Leslie Grieves; First Sergeant: Cadet John Walden Bassett, Jr. 





LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Lovisi Captain: Cadet Raymond McCluer; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Lipsey; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lynn 
Ponder; First Sergeant: Cadet Clifford R. Duke. 








LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
—Captain: Cadet Albert A. Muehlberger; First Lieutenant: Cadet Louis 
T. Santoni; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ray N. Weinstein; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Thomas E. Hitselberger. 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY, Loyola University, New Orleans 
18, Lovisi Captain: Cadet Malcolm D. Schwarzenbach, Jr.; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Robert L. Wilkie; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Patrick 
J. Browne; First Sergeant: Cadet Sidney F. Raymond. 








THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Edward Ptaszek; First Lieu- 
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FORT BROOKE, P. R. Col. Manuel Font (second from right), retiring President of 

Antilles Chapter, congratulates Col. Miguel A. Munoz, incoming President, during 

installation ceremony at El Morro Officers’ Club. Flanking them are Brig. Gen. 

John H. McGee (right), Antilles Army CG, and Col. Dulaney O’Roark, CO, USA 
Caribbean Signal Agency, who was quest speaker. 


tenant: Cadet Daniel Alkovich; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
Flatley; First Sergeant: Cadet Steve Perry. 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania—Captain: Cadet Ronald Nitzsche; First Lieutenant: Cadet Ted 
Johnson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William C. Pursch; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert P. Doerschner. 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE COMPANY, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio—Captain: Cadet Garland Achenbach; First Lieutenant: Cadet Rob- 
ert Schalitz; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Schmidbaver; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Albert W. Yeager. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL, The Manlius School, Manlius, New York—Cap- 
tain: Cadet William W. Rankin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Taylor Devine; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet John Ramsey; First Sergeant: Cadet Russell 
A. John; Staff Sergeant: Cadet Peter Cookson. 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—Captain: Cadet Robert Bruckner; First Lieutenant: Cadet James Min- 
yard; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Schwartz; First Sergeant: Cadet 
John Kosik. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet Warren Drew; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Brian T. Grattan; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
C. Simon; First Sergeant: Cadet Wayne S. Dorcas. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY, New York University, 
18st St. and University Ave., New York 53, New York—Captain: 
Cadet Joseph Bohn; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Williams; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Lewis Samuels; First Sergeant: Cadet David Hittner. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Norwich University, Northfield, Ver- 
mont—Captain: Cadet James W. Bingham; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Rockwood Dunham; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Negus; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Peter E. Byrne. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Michael J. 
Pepe; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael Roeberg; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Gene W. Rush. 


PUERTO RICO COMPANY, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico—Captain: Cadet Hector Cruz; First Lieutenant: Cadet En- 
rique de Orbeta; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Jose Diaz; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Luis del Rio. 


RAM COMPANY, Fordham University, New York 58, New York—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Nicholas E. Barreca; First Lieutenant: Cadet Anthony D. 
Imhof; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward H. Cummings; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Anthony D. Sullivan. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, Lovisiana. Captain: Cadet Jerry M. Conerly; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Leroy Chiasson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don 
Scoggins; First Sergeant: Cadet Larkin C. Cathey, Jr. 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—Captain: Cadet Philip R. Braeger; First Lieutenant: Cadet Allen 
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1. Olson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth D. Voigt; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Dona'd H. Niles. 


“SOONER COMPANY”, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahome 
—Captain: Cadet R. C. Poe; First Lieutenant: Cadet R. D. Bernier; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant: Cadet J. C. McKenzie; First Sergeant: Cadet H. O. Sims. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY, St. Norbert College, West de 
Pere, Wisconsin—Captain: Cadet John J. Kane; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Roger L. Zimmerman; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George J. Mattlin; 
First Sergeant: Cadet James L. Weber. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas—Captain: Cadet Ray Leuty; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
George Jones; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Goode; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert Taylor. 


TEXAS TECH COMPANY, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
—Captain: Cadet Lawrence Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet Larry DeHay; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Howard; First Sergeant: Cadet Larry 
Wills. 


TULANE ROTC COMPANY, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Lovisi- 
ana—Captain: Cadet Owen J. Felis; First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard 
D. Lumsden; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Brian A. Loy; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Michael P. Porter. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
—Captain: Cadet William H. Mills; First Lieutenant: Cadet Don L. 
Evans; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Tony R. Bellamy; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Robert W. Meyers. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Robert J. Hefter; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Eugene Smith; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Oscar 
Boreth; First Sergeant: Cadet Paul H. Feinberg. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH ROTC COMPANY, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 12, Utah—Captain: Cadet Don A. Stringham; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Lawrence B. Knowles; First Sergeant: Cadet Ronald K. Bennett. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ROTC COMPANY, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington—Captain: Cadet John D. Livingston; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard J. Poelker; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Frederic N. Thorpe; First Sergeant: Cadet Ronald M. Guiberson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING COWBOY COMPANY, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyoming—Captain: Cadet Richard P. Timmermeyer; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Glenn E. Shelton; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Leif T. Erickson; First Sergeant: Cadet Frederick H. Memmelaar. 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN COMPANY, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
—Captain: Cadet Richard L. Benware; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
F. Danner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Raymond C. Carlson; First Ser- 
geant; Cadet Gerald H. Wit. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet John Bowers; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert Jeffords; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frank DeVilling; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet William Clark. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia—Captain: Cadet Ronald D. Oslin; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Graham C. Lilly; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Donald 
W. Graham; First Sergeant: Cadet John G. Burgess. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ROTC COMPANY, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Lawrence 
Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet George Downer; S d Lieut t: 
Cadet Donald A. Anchors; First Sergeant: Cadet Steve A. Zuro, Jr. 





WENTWORTH COMPANY, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, 
Missouri—Captain: Cadet John C. King; First Lieutenant: Cadet Wil- 
liam E. Adams; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lyle D. Hulser; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet David L. Adams. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet J. D. Whisenhunt; First Lieut t: Cadet Billy 
C. Richards; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard A. Dunham; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Ned G. Cross. 
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Avco helps defend America from sea to space. 
Global security and peace depend upon an America geared to a space-age concept of defense. 
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investigating problems in gas dynamics and space technology; Crosley—communications, radar, 
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